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The only work of the kind in the English language. 


J. LALOR. 


vl supplement fv a Ll other eve PE UIaAS, 


substitute Sor NONE. 


‘A well-arranged and useful book for reference and information."”"—How. Gro. F. 
Epmunps, President U. S. Senate. 

* The work seems to me judicious “4 a plan and objects, and promises to be of 
great utility and value.’’—Hon. 8. J. Ticr 


“T have had them (the volumes of the Cyclopedia) long enough to prize them 
highly, and to use them almost daily for reference. The work shows patient research 
and the most fe lic itous arrangement. I regard it asa model. It cannot fall to have 
great popularity.’’—HON. JAMES G. BLAINE. 


“ The Cyclopedia has my cordial good wishes. 
great credit, and it will be of great use. 
given you good work,.”’- 


It does you (Mr. Lalor), as editor, 
You have all the good names, and they have 
—Wha. G. SUMNER, Professor of Political Economy, Yale College. 


“ Such a book was much needed. . . . It is a work convenient in form, trust 
worthy in statement, comprehensive in scope. It will be a most convenient refer 
ence-book for all who are interested in the political history of America and in the 
broader subject of the progress of modern civilization.”—D. C. GILMAN, President 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 


“T have carefully examined the first volume of the 
recommend it. 
been recognized. 

“ The second volume in every way sustains the original pounce of the work, and 
in many respects is an improvement on the first volume. How. Davip A. WELLS, Nor 
wich, Conn, 


Cyclopmdia. I like it, and 


It supplies a want in American Economic Literature which has tong 


(Volume lI.) “I know of nothing of the kind more likely in the long run to produce 
a favorable result upon our national and State politics. 


“ T have examined the second volume of your Cyclopedia, and the highly favor 


Complete in three volumes. 
lishers or to WILL R. 


Sold only by subscription. 
ADAMS, Superintendent of Agencie 


MELBERT B. 
The Great 


CAREY 
Cooke 


Library 


able impressions which I formed of the first volume hay “ net! 
are certainly rendering a very great service not only to politteal seter 








but to this country. [have no doubt that the future legistation of ¢ at ‘ 
many States will be happily influenced by this put ation of yours ANDREW 
Wuarre, President Cornell University 

‘Thave looked over the Cye! at ty fully, seems 
the most important contributions to 4 tleal s tt hav et 4 
country. The articles are well chosen and ably writtet lt isa kK tha 
be in every library."’—PrRor, JouUN Fiske ambritige, Mass 

* Thave had much pleasure in examining the volumes of the cy petia 
superfluous to say that a work which aims t& struct the voters of a iD “of 
Republic in the science of government is of great value, if w t I { 
cursory glance shows the plan of your work to | well neely and the work w 
done. A more careful examination only confirms this optnion 

“One cannot but feel that the work w ertally yt ake bet us 
and more inteliigent voters of the young men into whose hands ft w “ nd w? 
are to control our destinies.” —Hos.J.C. Baxckort Davis, 4s S 
Washington, D. ¢ 

‘ Having been accustomed for some years to use t? icttonnatre de If ne 

Politi ue,’ and the similar work of Maurice Block on‘ Political Scten I have often 
wished that a cyclopedia comprising U! eading features of bot! f these might 
made available for the American publi Your work admirably meets this want 
The plan is excellent, and the execution ts worthy of the plan My ow? . 
tion is, that this Cyciopadta will do more for the political and nomical ed at 
of our citizens than any work now before the Amer An | it ought ‘ P 
a manual for reference for every gislator, teacher, and t MR. AND? x 
President Rochester University 
Applications tor — ties may be made either to the P 

t 

s, Grand Central Hotel, New York 
CQ. ~ ) ee Me eet =e 
.. ( O., / 101 SSveCrS, C sl as 
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Large paper, privately printed, beautifully bound, 
fine, tall, and clean copies. 


ANCIENT SPECIMENS OF TYPOGRAPHY ; UNIQUE AND ExTRA-ILUUCSTRATED 
Works ; GORGEOUS AND MEDLEVAL MANUSC RIPTS. 


STANDARD AND BEST EDITIONS. 

Also, Rare and very Scarce Works on the Arts and Sciences. 
BELLES LETTRES, FICTION, POETRY, TRAVELS : PERIODICAL LITERATURE, 
POLITICAL ECONOMY : GREEK AND LATIN CLASSICS : GEOGRAPHY, 
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limited editions, and 


THE FOUR FIRST FOLIOS OF SHAKESPEAR 
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THE “GOLDEN LEGEND. 


Printed by the great Wynkyn de Worde, at London, 1527 
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3 P.M., and ending SATURDAY, ¢ 


LEAVITT & CO., 


Ictober 6, 


Sold by Auc 
i 
Auctioneers. (¢ 


ORDERS TO PURCHASE 


SALEROOMS, ASTOR PLACE 
A. LEAVITT & CoO., 


The SECOND Part of the very remarkable and extensive Library of the late 
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at the CLinton HALI 
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AuchHOone eyo. 


JOSEPH J. COOKE, of Providence, R. I., 
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SPITENDID ABBOTSFORD EDITION O} 
Scott's ** WAVERLEY NOVELS,” with extra plates. 24 vols. 


Maruias's ‘ Purstrt oF LITERATURE.’ 
Roperts’s ‘ VIEWS IN THE HOLY LAND.’ 
Britis# Ports. 451 
NICHOLS's *‘ LITERARY ANECDOTES.’ 17 vols. 
CROMWELLIANA. With 150 extra plates 
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BoOYDELL's ‘SHAKESPEARE GALLERY.’ 2 
AnTI-JACOBIN. With extra illustrations. 
CATESBY'S ‘ NATURAL HISTORY OF CAROLINA.’ 
Hope's ‘ COSTUMES OF THE ANCIENTS.’ 2 vols. 
MATTAIRE'S ‘ANNALES TYPOGRAPRICI.’ 6 vols. 
CAMDEN, PARKER, GEOGRAPHICAL AND OTHER SOCIETY’S PUBLICATIONS, 
MILTON’'s ‘ PARADISE Lost’ AND ‘ PARADISE REGAINED.’ 
Dirpin's WorRKSs, RUSKIN’S WORKS, 


Large paper, with inserted plates, 
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vols. Elephant folio. 


{ vols. royal folio. 
Large paper. 


First editions 


etc., ete , ete. 
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Marine, and Opera asses, Telescopes Micro 
scopes, Acoustic Cane for a ss, Ear Cornets, etc. 
H. WALDSTEIN, be ae meme al Union Square, New York. 
Catalogues by enclosing stamp. Established 1840. 
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Decoration. 


ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., High-class 
Interior Decoration, 144 Fifth ’avenue, New 
York. Artists in Stained Glass. 


OOD MANTELS AND MIRRORS, 
Open Fire-Places for Wood or Coal, Tiles, ete. 
ete, T. BR. Srewart & Co.. 75 W. Twenty-third St. N, Y. 


YY” J. McPHERSON, Painter, Decorator, 
+ Designer, and Stained Glass Manufacturer, 
440 Tremont Street, Boston. 


For Sale. 


T MESSRS. COTTIER & CO.'S, Jm- 
Ps ported Pictures, highest class. 144 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


Professional. 

( 24x ES W. HASSLER, Attorney and 
Counsel in Railway Litigations, 120 Broadway, N.Y. 
( LARK CHURCHILL, Attorney-General, 

Arizona Law Office, Prescott, Arizona Territory. 
/ ENRY D. ASHLEY, Attorney-at-Law, 
Room 15, Underwriters’ Exch’ge, Kansas City, Mo. 
OSEPH F. RANDOLPH. New Jerse 
Law Offices, Jersey City, N.J., & 120 Broadway, N.Y. 
A ESSRS. COTTIE RS Ss CO., Designers in 

4 


Interior Decoration and all Art- ‘work, 144 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. 


V ATHANIEL P. CONREY, Attorney- 
if at-Law, 1814 N. Penn’a St., Indianapolis, Ind. ~ 


W . J. McPHERSON, Interior Art Designer, 


440 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Schools. 


Alphahetized, first, td States; 
CONNECTICUT, Ly 


second, by Towns. 


ILACK H. 4iL "SC "HOOL.—A Family and | 


Preparatory School for a few 
instruction and careful training. 
given. 


boys. Thorough 

Best of references 
CHARLEs G. BARTLETT, Principal. 

P CONNECTICUT, New Haven. 

ROVE HALL.—Miss 


Montfort's School 
ZT for Young Ladies. 


Ninth year begins Sept. 19. 
CONNECTICUT, Stamfor 
] ISS ISABELLA “Ww HITE’ S School for 
4 Young Ladies. Recommended by Pres. Seélye 
as preparatory to Smith College 


MAINE, Portland, No. 51 High Street. 

] R THROOP’S English and French 
d School for Young Ladies and Children. Circu 
lars sent on application. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 


g08 TON UNIVERSITY 


Address the Dean, 


La w School. 
EDMUND H. BENNETT, LL.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, No. 68 Chestnut Street. 
( <4e2 S W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 


vard. Home pupils received. Send for circular. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
NSTIT UTE 0f TECHNOLOGY. Courses 
in Civil, Mechanical, and Mining Rygneering, | Che- 
mistry, Architecture ete. WEBSTER WELIS, Sec 
FRANCIS A. WALKER, Pres. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
| ISS PUTNAM will open the eighteenth 
year of her English and Classical Family and 
Day Sc hool for bine | zadies, Thursday, September 27, 
at No. 68 Marlborough Street. 
Terms for boarding pupiis, $500 per annum. 
attention given to little girls. 
cation to Principal. 


Special 
Circulars sént on appli- 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
DREPARA TION for the Institute of Tech- 
f nology and for business.—Private School for Boys, 
No. 18 Boylston Place, Boston. Opens Wednesday, 
Sept. 26. For further information call at the rooms, or 
ad iress ALBERT HaLk, Dedham, Mass. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 
iF ABBOT will admit into his Samily, to 
fit for college, two or three boys of unexception- 
able character. Unusual advantages offered. 
references given and expected. 
ABBOT, Ph.D., 6 Larch Street. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Gardner. 
Mi GARDNER SEMINARY, for 
Young Ladies. The situation of this school is 
unsurpassed. As the number of pupils will be very 
limited, unusual care and attention will be given to 


each one. The term begins Wednesday, Sept. 0. For 
further particulars address Mrs. AURELIA BURRAGE. 


Highest 
Address FRANCIS E 


MASSACHUSETTS, Jamaica Plain. 
prs PARATION FOR HARVARD and 
other Colleges.—Dr. Dippold will receive two or 
three boys into his family, to fit them for colle ge. Ad- 
ditional advantages offered in French and German. 
Reference : Prof. F. J. Child, of Harvard College. 
Address 3. T. DIPPOLD, Ph.D. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Plymout 
| R. KNAPP'S HO. WE SCHOOL for 
i Boys.—Next (seventeenth) school year begins 
September 19. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Q’ 
DAMS AC. IDE ‘Wi Y.— Hon. Charles 
Pe Francis Adams, LL.D., Chairman of Managers. 
- ve | and Boarding School. This ear’s record 
arvard College is higher than ever, all applicants— 
tr —passing, 10 without conditions. The boartiing-house 
during the past year has been managed in a most com 
fortable and satisfac tory manner. New year begins 
September 19. For all information address 
Dr. WILLIAM EVERETT. 


MASSACHUsrTTs, South Byfield, Essex Co. 
UMMER ACADEMY. — 120th year. 
Home school for boys. Number of pupils limited. 
Boys fitted for Harvard and other colleges, scientific 
schools, and the Institute of Technology. A farm of 
over three hundred acres belongs to the school and ad. 
joins the Academy grounds. Good facilities for salt- 
water bathing and boating. 
Adaress 
Joun W. PerRkKrys, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, S. Willlamstown, Berkshire Co. 
( “RE YVLOCK INSTITUTE.—A Prepara- 
7 tory School for Boys. Terms, $450. Catalogues 
on ap plication. “GEORGE F. MILLs, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Stockbridge, Berkshire Co. 

S UMMER AND WINTER.—Boys 
Young Men privately fitted for college. 

tioned or rejected candidates coached. 


and 
Condl- 
F. HOFFMANN. 


MASSACHUSETTS, West Bridgewater. 

OWARD COLLEGIATE INSTI- 

tute. Boarding and Day School for Girls and 
Young Women. Opens October 1, 1883. For circular 
and full particulars address the Principal, 

HELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., 
Graduate of Swarthmore Coll., Boston Univ., and 
Newnham Coll, Cambridge, England. 


Missovurt, St. Louis. 
,, T. LOUIS LAW SCHOOL, Washington 
University.—Graduates of Fastern colleges” and 
others seeking a higher staudard of professional study 
than is necessary for mere admission to the Bar, or de 
siring special instruction in the law of the Western 
States, are invited to send for a catalogue. 
Seventeenth annual term commences October 17, 1883, 
and extends to June, 1884. 
Wr.tuM G. HAMMOND, 
Dean of Law Faculty, 
1417 Lucas Place, St. Louis, Mo. 


MICHIGAN, Orchard Lake. 

ICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY. 
d —A thorough Classical and Scientific School. 
Graduates admitted to University upon diploma. Loca 
tion, 26 miles from Detroit; pleasant and healthful. 
Next term opens — 18, Expenses, 8350 a year. For 
catalogue, address Colonel Rogens. Supt. 


NEw JERSEY, Belleville (Heights). , 

t deh "RO SEMINARY for Young Ladies 
opens Oct. 3. For circulars apply tothe principal. 
NEW JERSEY, Morristown. 


] ISS E. ELIZABETH DANA’S Eng- 
d lish and French Boarding School for Young La 
dies reopens Sept. 19. Enlarged school-rooms and gym 
nasiam. Large and attractive grounds. Super'‘or ad- 
vantages in every department. Board and tuition in 
English and Latin, $460 per annum. For circulars ad 
dress the P rine ipal, 


NEW JERSEY, Morr istow n. 


Nf ORRIS ACADEMY FOR BOYS.— 
d This academy has been for the past two years 
under the successful management of Mr. Andrew F 
West, now Professor in Princeton College. Reopens 
this year Wednesday, Sept. 12. Business, classical, and 
scientific course. Boarders received. For circulars ap 
ply to the Principal, 


CHARLES D. PLaTT, A.M., 
Formerly of Dr. Pingry’s School, Elizabeth, N. J. 


NeW JERSEY, New Brunswick, 13 Livingston Ave. 

7 = MISSES ANABLE’S English ana 

French Boarding and Day School for Young La 

dies. One hour from New York, and an hour and a half 

from Philadel pl ou the Pennsylvania Rallroad. 

_ The school will open Septe mbe r 12, 

New York, Clinton, Oneida Co, ; 

"IRKLAND HALL.—Prepares for the 

best colleges, etc. Terms, $300 a year. 

Kev. OLIVER OWEN, A.M., 


New York, Dobbs Ferry. . 
HE MISSES MASTERS will reopen 
their School for Young Ladies and Children Sep 
tember 19. 

During the summer vacation they have removed into 
new and commodious houses, built expressly for the 
school, and are thus prepared to take a few more pupils 
into their family. 


Rector. 


NEw YorkK City, 20 W. Forty-third Street. 
RTHUR H. CUTLER’ School for Boys. 
FP Autumn term begins Wednesday, Se ot. 26. 
Mr. Cutler will be at the school-rooms after Monday, 
Sept. 17. 


New York Cry, 31 E. 17th Street, Union Square. 
YERGER'’S NEW FRENCH METHOD. 
Lessons by the Author. Free demonstration. Pro- 
nunciation; conversation. More acquired in one month 
than in three by any other system. No payment in ad 
vance. Teachers’ class, Tuesday a, Fridays; specie torent, 


New York City, 145 W. Forty: fifth Street. 
ca FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN 


begins Sept. 27. Private instruction afternoons. 
Apply (9 to 12 a. M. )to THOMAS REEVES ASH. — 


New YorK Cry, 15 -E. Forty-ninth Street. 
.. OLLEGE GRAMMAR SCHOOL.— 
FRANK DRISLER, A.M., Principal. 
Reopens Wednesday, Sept. 26. For circulars ap! es S 
the School or to Prof. HENRY DRISLER, No. 48 W. 
sixth Street, 
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New York City, 38 W. Fifty ninth Street. 
R. SA CHS es Colleg tate insti tule reopens 
tember 17. Thorough preparation forc colle; ges 
‘ect y Columbia and Harvard), scientific schools, 
aa business. German and French form important fea 
1 res of regular curriculum. 
New bulk ling approved by sanitary experts 


——"New York City, 26 W. Forty-third Street. 


OLLADA Y and TUPPER’S School for 
Boys. Careful and thorough . aration for 
est colleges. Number of pupilslimited. The best ad 


antages in every respect. Reopens Sept. 26 
New YorK C ITY, 112 W. Thirty-eighth Street 
F H. Egan j-d S SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 


No. 112 West Thirty eighth Street, 
Reopens Sept. 26. 
The Principal is now at home. 


New YORK CITY, 513 and 515 East 120th Street. 
ACKSON SEMINAR Y.— ENGLISH, 
French, and German BoardingSchool for Young 


Yadies and Children. Desirable locatton ; 
shady grounds. Terms, $200 to $300 per year. 
Sept. 13. For circulars apply to the Se minary. 
New YorK CITY, No. 10 Gramercy Park. : 

] ESDAMES DOREMIEULX VON 


TaUBE and DE BrUYN Kops, successors to the 


extensive 
Reopens 


Misses Haines and De Janon. Improved method; sepa 
rate department for boys. School opens Sept. 20. 
New YORK Cry, 46 Fast Fifty-eighth Street. 
ISS MARY HARRIOTT NORRTS 


) will reopen her School for Young Ladies and 
Misses Oct. 10. Classes for Adults, Nov. 1. Preparation 
for Vassar, Wellesley, Smith, and Harvard Examina 
tions. Advanced Classes in Art, Literature, Science, 
and Mathematics. Unusual advantages for Modern 
Languages and ae Boards, — limited to 12. 
Address, till Sept. 15, Boonton, N. 


New YORK CITY, 52 F. Seventy-seventh Street. 

] ISS J. F. WREAKS’S Boarding and 
d Day School for Young Ladies and Children re 
opens Sept. 27. Course of study thorough and complete. 
Spec ‘tal attention paid to mathematics and languages. 
Kindergarten class (Am. Frébel system) reopens Oct. 3. 

New YorK CITy, 711 and 715 Fifth Avenue. 

] LLE.RUEL & Miss ANNIE BROWA 
l will reopen their French and English Boarding 
an { Day School Sept. 27, 1883, opposite Dr. Hall's church, 


ust below Central Park. Students prepared for colle- 
xiate examinations if desired. 


NEW } ORK City, 450 Madison Ave., 50th St. 
M*s.2 S A. GALLAHER her 
Frene ‘h Protestant Boarding and Day Se hool for 
oung Ladies and Little Girls, Tuesday, October 2. 
— paration for college, if desired. A limited and 
separate class in French and English for boys under ten. 
New YoRK CITY, 32 E, Forty-fifth Street. 
‘CHOOL OF LV ES PREPARATORY 
n School. J. WooppripGk Davis, C.F., Ph.D., Prin- 
cipal. Introductory to all colleges. Opens Septem 
ber 27. 


cor. 
il reopen 


Tle 


New YORK City, 8 E. Forty-seventh Street. 
\HE NEW YORK LATIN SCHOOL 
reopens Monday, Sept. 24. One boarding pupil. 
Send for circular. V. DABNEY, Principal. 
NEW YORK City, 315 W. Fifty-seventh Street. 
l {VN NORMAN INSTITUTE FOR 
Young Ladies will reopen September 27. 
Dr. and Mme. VAN NORMAN, 
Principals. 


New YORK, Rye. oe ! 
p4es INSTITUTE. For Boys. $600 
a year. HENRY TATLOCK, Principal. 
NEw YorK, Salem, Washington Co. 
HAPPY HOME SCHOOL for Boys 
rs under fourteen, with the Rector of St. Paul's 
A limited number of pupils frem good families take n. 
The best references will be sent. 
ACA- 


NEW YorK, Sing Sing, on the Hudson. 
M7; PLEASANT MILITARY 

demy.- -A Select Boarding-School for Boys. The 
course of instruction embraces the following pe 
ments: Classical, Modern Languages, Elementary, 
Mathematical, Fnglish Studies, and Natural Sciences. 
Classes are also formed in Music, Drawing Fencing, 
and Elocution. A thoroughly organized Military De 
partment, Riding -School, with well-trained horses, 
gymnasium, ete. Will reopen Thursday, Se = r13. 

J. HOWE ALLEN, rincipal. 


NEW York«k, ‘Suspension Bridge. . 
DE VE. 4U’ , 4 COLLEGE. —P repares for 
the Universities, ete. Terms, $350 per annum. 
WILFRED H. MUNRO, A A.M, President. 
Young 


New York, Ut 

ly RS. PIAT T° *'s SCHOOL » 
é Ladies. The next school year begins Wedne sday, 
Sept. 19, 1883. Applications should be made early. 


ae Cincinnati. P : 
Mi AUBURNINSTITUTE for 
Ladies. —Beautiful location, large grounds. Tho- 
rough scholarship. Best music and art advantages. 
Constant attention given to home and social culture. 
For circulars address H. THANE MILLER, President. 
PENNSYLVANIA, P hiladelphia, 1350 Pine Street. 
] ISS ANABLE’S English and French 
di Boarding and Day Sc hool for Young Ladies 
The thirty-fifth year begins Sept. 19, 1883. 


a Philadelphia, 
RS. W. tL TER D. COMEG YS and Miss 


Bell’s French and English Boarding and Day 
School for Young Ladies will reopen, Sept. 21. 





Young 


Norwood Avenue, 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, P. O. Box 92. 
GONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LZ. 
dies will open September 26. 
For circulars apply to Prtacipa®. 
Miss BONNEY, Miss F, E. BENNETT, 
Miss DILLaYe, Miss S. J. EasTMAN. 


4. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 183: }Chestnt west 
“HE MISSES L. V. SMITH and R. S 
Asbbridge’s Boarding and Day School for \ 
Ladies and Children will reopen 
Address as above 


ng 
September 25, LSS 


ViraiInia, Greenwood Depot, Albemarle County 
" ‘ > ane : : 
Pp ENWOOD.— A Military School fos 
Boys and Young Men. Location: on east slope of 
pide — tmmediately on Chesapeake and Ohio Rail 
road, and 18 miles by rail from University of Virginia 


Davip F. Boyp, Principal 
a TF Petersburg 
( TNIVERSITY SCHOOL. — Nineteent 
bbe. session begins Monday, Oct. 1 Thorough 
preparation for University of Virgiuta, colleges of hig 


and U.S. naval and military aca 


ri ae emies. Full 
staff ; climate mild yet bracing ; 


lon ation very healthy 





yo uniformly successful. For catalogues address 

GORDON McCabe, Head Master. 

References: Chas. M. Fry, President Bank of New 
York ; Jos. W. Harper, jr., of H: arper & Bros. : and Geo 
H. Byrd (patrons of the school); Professors B. L. Gilder 
sleeve (Johns Hopkins University), Charlton T. Lewis 
(New York City), C. H. Toy and Chas. KR. Lanman (Har 


vard) and the Faculty of the University of Virginia 
PROVINCE OF QUEREC, 


INCOLN 


Sorel 

COLLEGE, Sorel, Lower Can 

« ada.—Preparation for business and the Univers! 
ties. All the regular masters Oxford and Cambridge 
men, or from the University of France 

Great facilities for learning thoroughly French, Ger 
man, Classics, Mathematics, English, and Sctence 

g:ihirty five acres of playgrounds ; good boating on the 

Lawrence and Richelleu Rivers. Boys received from 

sites to sixteen; may stay till nineteea. Terms, 8320 to 
$100 per annum. Circulars On application to the Prin 
cipal, FNRY JULIAN LYALI 


ENGLAND, London, Streatham. 

AL DARNO.—An American lady, livin 

abroad, wishes to recommend the above schoo! 
in the suburbs of London, where her little daughter for 
the past two years has received the most tender care, 
combined with instruction of the highest order. Miss 
Wells has both a French and German resident gover 
ness. The best references. Further information can 
be had by applying t » Mrs. W. T. WILcoXx, 348 South Six 
teenth Street, Philadelphia 


GERMANY, Hannover, 52 Grosse Barlinge. 
i HILKEN’S Boarding-Schooel fo 
Young Ladies. Address H. G. HILKEN Box 723, 
Baltimore. Md. 


( *HRISTIE’ S School and College Guide, tliu 
trated, representing 200 leading schools, At office 
FREE; postage, 10 cents. Special catalogues and in 


formation concerning schools free to 


parents describ 
ing wants. 


Schools and families supplied with teachers 


eachers, send for application-form. JAMms CHRISTIE, 
successor to T. C. Pinckney, Domestic Building, Broad 
way and Fourteenth Street, New York 


‘CHOOL SANITATION. —Professiona 


J advice regarding sanitary arrangements of schoois 
also, lectures on same topics 

References: Princeton College ; Hampton (Va.) Nor 
mal College; Lasel Seminary, Auburndale, Mass. ; | 
Julius Sachs’s School, W. I ifty nint = street, New York 
and others. Address Cuas. F. WINGATE, Sanitary Eng! 


neer, 110 Pearl Street, New York 


supplies competent teachers, tutors, covernesses 
he MM, lecturers, singers, etc. 
Parents advised in choice of schools 


Refers by favor to the fa mili sof Hon. Hamilton Fish 


ex-Secretary Evarts, Cyrus W. Field. 
IROCK WAY TEACHERS AGENCY, 
Times Building, Chicago, will supply superinten 


dents, grade teachers, “vr Ccialists with posits ons in Cen 
trai, Western, and Southern States for ensuing year 


Wants. 


GENTLEMAN, thoroughls mipeter 


A 


wants a position as literary critic or reviewer 
with a first-class daily or periodical publication woe 
sional reviews contributed, if preferre Address 
CRITIC, care of the Nafion 
"ALEDICTORIAN and former tu 
a Yale wishes one or two private pupils. <A 
dress W. M. HALr, Columbia College Law Sct x. 7 
NSTRUCTION in History ana 
Geograp! y given in academies and to priva ASSES 
H., Nation office. 
E C TU RE at SCHOOL Js 3 } 

« graduate. ientific and other sul ta is 
trated by drawings agrams, and exper 8 f 
rences. Address Box 50, Mi. rristown, N 

DUPILS WANTED, to prefer é 


or advanced standing. ! > Harvard! graduates 
specialists. 


Address KassELas 
VICTOR 


Highest class work 
for Il 


OVERMAN WHEEL Ci 


"E WILL FURNISH A SAMP 
Case (12 quart bots ‘ no tw ke ur 
ce 8: 


pure Ca 
BRANDY 


y tw 


Cambridge, Mass 


Lescaghelardennaige 


new features. Send Scent 
ustrated Catalogue 


. Hartford, Conn 





fornia Wine, price $5. Nc Mt A WI INE “ART 

CO., 30 Warren Street, New York 

A he THAND éy Mail, If vou twoani a 
complete course, send 10 cents for s| ecimi ens and 


terms. hila, Pa 


R. B. CLARKE, Stenog’r, Station G, 
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nr so Fifth A 
All classes ‘ot Railway and Mining Stocks x 
sold on Conimission 
Private celegrenh- wires t Philadel pt \\ y 
Raltim Washington, Boston, I seh Now Ha 
and Rh ond, Va 
»p , rey i . 
| ithe N BROTHERS c 
) Wal. STRED 
IssUk COMMERCIAL anp TRAVELLER 
For use in 
THIS ¢ NTRY AN ALKA 
~ pregpryr) ; ) 
A IDDER, PEABVUD) n C ¢ 
\ 1 Nassau St., N. \ 1 evons st} 
EXCHANGE AND LEPTERKS F CREDIT N GhREAT 
RRITAIN AND THE CONTINENT 
' | nal s 
BanIna Broruenrs & « Lot t 
PERIER FREKES & ¢ } . 
MENDEISSOHN & ( 
KE sant ihAN ‘ ‘ ‘ ’ a’ 
New YorRK, Sey S 
\ 
4 atacd come t t | 
tal stock of this company w ' { 
ctot 1 ISS att , f 
Trust ¢ pany The transfer ke w oe 
tember nal reoper t SA 
( \ is Pol \asis s y 
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ited at all Che exchanges. Correapot 


DEAI 
Orders exe 


NORTH GERMAN 
STE. 


LLOY)) 


LMSHIP COMPAN) 


FOR Sov THAM! rON AND BREMEN 
The steamers of this pany w at vers W 
ay and Saturday from Kr n Bier, fox 
ree Hoboken 
RATES OF PASSAGE TO LONDON, HAVRE AN 
BREMEN 
First Cabin, 81 Secor abin, @ Steerns 8 
trepa a rt ites, § 
b rfr aht 
“OELR CHS & CU., AGENTS 
“ ge ure 
y , 
e292 ,7 sat 
C I NI ot FP Aisi fad Ais 
CS 4O 
ANCIEN AN v ‘ oW KS OF A 
Fr acing rept tions of far ‘ al painting 
* ptu ar t t tr , ee $ 
is re Sen stamp for new catalogue . 
su ts 
SOULE PHOTOGRAPH Co., 
} s s, SWS Washingt Street, Boston, Mass 
Pleas Na 
yy° ) ,? 
Wadsworth Bros. © Howlana 
MPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
4 ‘ mT 2 
[RL LSE SD UATERIALS 


and Engineers’ 
every desemption 


Supplies of 





Sa W ASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON 
GP Catalogues free on application 
CHRISTERN, 
Twenty third Street, New York, 
nt the leading Paris 
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nitz's Authors, Teubner’s 
n Classics rue of stock mailed on 
ve assortment always on hand, and new 
1 from Paris and Leipzig 48 soon as issued, 
NEW CATALOGUE F RARE, STANDARD, SCIEN 
TIFK URI S, ET« 
I ong 93 9? ) > 
elmerican and Foreign Books, 
rks printed in XVth, XVith, XVIIth, and 
uturies, books printed oy Ben Franklin, 
Dramas, & = e Americana, ine vellum 
t a} ation by 
. Pe Washington Sq., N.Y. City 
u f American Poetry 
mI ro? olle« n of the late C. Fisk Harris, of 
Providence W. T. TIBBITTS, Providence, kK 
COND - HAND SCHOOL - BOOKS 


S Bought, Sold, and Exchanged. Send for a cata 
Back numbers and volumes of the Nation fur 
A. 8. CLARK, % Park Kow. New York. 


ogue 
nished. 








New and Enlarged Edttion. 





Dana’s Text-Book 
of Geology. 


RTH EDITION. 
The publishers take pleasure 
in announcing a revised and en- 
larged edition of this old and 
standard Text-Book of Geology. 
This of 


Sept. 1, 1883, and is in every 


edition bears date 
respect fully up with the progress 
of geological science at the pre- 
As the result the 
its veteran 


sent day. of 
latest 


author, it is believed to be more 


researches of 


than ever worthy to rank as the 
leading geological text-book for 
American schools. 

The work of revision has been 
thoroughly done, and covers 
every part of the book ; but it is 
believed that this edition can be 
used with little difficulty in the 
same classes with the Third Edi- 
tion. 

Of the more important addi- 
tions to the Text-Book, the au- 
thor says: 

“In this Fourth Edition, fifty pages 
to 
work, in order to render the explana- 


have been added the size of the 
tions simpler and more complete, and 
to give fuller account of the 


kinds of life which contribute to rock- 


also a 


making, of the geographical distribu- 
of the 
of these 


tion of marine species, and 
Each 
topics is illustrated by new cuts, and 


depths of the seas. 


the last by a general map showing the 

depth of the Atlantic and Pacific oceans 

by bathymetric lines, based mainly on 

that of Mr. H. N. Moseley, of the Cha/- 
nger expedition.” 


ie pees ——; Fe i ? 

. Li erai lerms will 0¢ Made jor the wntro- 
M n of this edition in place of older editions, 
> , nN stl t 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


153-755 Broadway, New York. 





Bi cicans —_ 
Joun H. Pray, Sons & Co. 


[Number 


52 
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ORIENTAL | 


RUGS AND CARPETS, 





k 
Absolutely all the Eastern Rugs, as well as all other foreign goods sold py 
us, are of our own direct importation, and all are purchased and selected by 4 
member of our firm in person. Consequently, several intermediate profits are 
saved, besides obtaining the choice of the Eastern and European markets. ¢ | 
the present time we have the largest stock of Fine Rugs and Carpets to be found 
in this country. Our collection is particularly rich in odd sizes and shapes 
peculiar colorings and designs. wii 
We invite the attention of all intending purchasers to our Oriental Depart. 
ment, realizing that an examination of our stock will fully verify all of the shows 
statements. 
t29° THE PRICE OF EACH RUG IS MARKED ON THE TICKET IN PLAIN FIGURES 
Ter" RUGS SENT OUT ON APPROVAL, IF DESIRED. b 
=?" Correspondence is especially invited, and shall have the prompt and 
personal attention of some member of our firm. 


JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO., 


IMPORTERS, JOBBERS, RETAILERS, 


558 and 560 Washington Street, Boston. 


Famous Women. 





“MARY LAMB. The fourth volume is a delightful 
one. No gentler, more devoted creature, it would seem, 
ever lived than Mary Lamb—a being whom no phase of 
care or suffering could keep from ‘hoping all things 
and fearing nothing.’ To the real lover of literature— 
the literature of genius—no two lives seem to have so 
strangely blended charms of admiration and pity as 
these two lives of Charles and Mary Lamb. And this 
volume is almost as much the history of one as of the 
other, beth being lives of mutual devotion, and of 
‘double singleness,’ as the author puts it.”—Portland 
Press. 

Already published: George Eliot, Emily Bronté, 
George Sand, Mary Lamb. Nearly ready : Mrs. Howe's 
“ Margaret Fuller.” Price, $1 00 each. 





Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, by the 


publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


PRINCESS AMELIE. — 
Those who have not read it are 
missing a rare treat. “ An al- 
most perfect book,” says one 
critic. ‘“ The most delightful 
book of the season,” says an- 
and the N. Y. Z7zmes 


closes a notice by declaring it 


other: 


“among the best of the No- 
Name Series.” Price $1. 


ROBERTS BROS., 


PUBLISHERS, 











PUTNAMS, 

27 and 29 West Twenty-third St., N.Y. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 
School and College 
Text-Books 


SCHOOL STATIONERY, 
Wholesale and Retail. 





*,* Send for Putnams’ Catalogue of Educational! Books, 


PUTNAMS’, 


27 and 29 W. Twenty-third St., N. Y. 7 





Announcements. ? 


1.“THE NATURAL METHOD, 
No. 11, for October, is now published, and contains 
articles of interest to teachers and students of 
modern languages. It will be sent free to all who 
address STERNS’ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES OF N, Y. CITY, 
27 E, Forty-fourth Street, New York. 


2,.STERNS' WORKS FOR STU- } 
DENTS. , 
GERMAN : ‘Studien und Plaudereien.’ First Series. 
‘Studien und Plaudereien.’ Second Series 
‘Selected German Comedies.’ (New.) 
FRENCH : ‘£tude Progressive de la Langue Francais 
(Henry Hout & Co., Publishers, New York.) 


> STERNS' SCHOOL OF LAX- 
GUAGES OF N. Y. CITY will reopen October! 
Classes for Ladies and Gentlemen in Germs. 
French, Spanish, and Italian. For circulars ples 
to address STERNS’ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES OF N.} 
Crry, 27 E. Forty-fourth Street, New York. 
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The Week. 


THe Machine leaders who have returned from 
the New York Republican Convention express 
themselves as greatly delighted with its work 
and as convinced that the party 1s in a bette: 

] than it 


ind = more condition 
They may be 


harmonious 
has been for many vears 
it, but a great deal de pends upon 


four 


such action as 


right about 


what happens within the next weeks 
The 


will repel all Independent sympathy, and in 


tuke 


Democrats may 


that case the Republican ticket woud receive 


inexpectedly large support. Fortunately it 
is made up of quite unobjectionable persons 


sll but one of whom have had experienc 
the offices for which they 


have 
their duties. The 


shown themselves fully competent for 


nomine 


n 
ittle known, but there is no reason to think 
that he is below the general average of the 
Test f the ti ket 

There is some difference in tone betwee 


the platforms of the New York and the Mas 
jicans on the tariff and 
The Massachu- 


and wisely ma 


sachusetts Repul 


steamship-subsidy questions 
setts platform favors ** well 
and develop American 
industry and enterprise both 
Nothing could be more « 


tured laws, to protect 


it home and on 
the ocean.’ lorless 
) ‘ 


than this definition. and when we reflect tha 


it proceeds from a State in which manufactur 


¢ is the largest of all industries, and bas 
ulways been the most potent influence in 


national p litics, we are not a litth surprised 


to see how faint an interest appears to he 


taken in the 
The New York platform favors ‘‘a system o 


tariff 


subject of 


duties on imports 


laws under which, while revenue for 
the Government is provided, American pro 
ted, American iabor 


markets art 


ducers are justly protec 


elevated, and home secured 
home products for the advantage alike of the 
producer and laborer” 
of all unjust burdens upon American 


shipping, 


remov il 
and the awarding of ocean mail 
contracts to the lowest bidders among owners 
of American vessels after open competition 

Thus the New York platform, though not s 
favorable to the 
former 


eXisting svstem as s 


utterances fr 





been, shows a stronger leaning toward pr 





tection than that o 
tion. The difference would appear to sigt 
that the 
manufacturers 
not been so favoral on the whol is 
has been to the D liti ins of New York 
who probably drew their platform to suit 
they 


inclination of the party rather than fr 


conceived to be the general belief 
critical survey of the present state of * An 
can industry 
either platform which would estop the R 


lican party from overhauling and reducing 


the tariff again this winter. 


experience which the Massachusetts 


have had of t riff has 


“he continued redemption of 


out of employment in that line, but they d 


The Nation. 
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that represent the means of trans 
tation The this 


ces of railway securities generally are lower 


¢ 


result of al) that 


Government 


bonds temporarily puts more and more funds 


' 
) 








1 to tind new employment in other 


(on the other hand, the redemption of 
bonds has now reached a point where it mu 
on begin to affeet the volume of th 
reney is the national banks will shortl begin 


to surrender their circulation with the further 


calling in of bonds There have bcen some 
small imports of gold in the last week (2,500, 
000 franes from Paris), but the rates for ster 
ling exchang ire still above the specie im 


porting point, and as our exports are less than 
last year at this time, and as European capi 
tal is not buyir any American railway secu 
rities at the present moment, there is no imme 
diate prospect f imports of specie to any 
considerable extent 

The satisfactory condition of general trade 
and the rickety condition of the stock market 
continue to show che same contrast upon 
which we commented a short time ago. The 
explanation may probably be found in the 
fact that railway building has advanced in 
the past two years in a higher ratio than agri 
cultural production. This is shown very 
clearly in an article in the Railroad Cazette of 
September 21, and is contirmed, if confirma 
tion were needed, by the recent remarks of 
Commissioner Fink to the Senate Committee 
on Labor and Education. The increase of 
acreage brought under cultivation has been 
about 2 percent, ye arly since 1879. The increas 
of population has been about the same, while the 
increase of railway mileage has been about 9 
per cent. yearly. These facts are sufficient to 
account for the otherwise surprising fact that 
the general business of the country is in a 
fairly prosperous state, while the stock mar 


ket, which deals chiefly with railway proper 
ties, is in a depressed and feverish condition 

Mr. Erastus D. Goodwin, a Connecticut 
farmer, gave the Senatorial Labor and Educa 
tion Committee on Thursday some of the 
soundest information which they bave come 
across during their investigation. Mr. Good 
win evidently belongs to that estimable class 
of New England citizens who are honorably 
known among their townsmen as being 

hard-headed Ile told the Committee that 
the Government should not interfere with 
labor and trade, or meddle with educational 
systems ; that a healthy competition was 
necessary to the deve lopme nt of resources ;: 
that under existing laws this country was not 
permitted to compete with foreign nations in 
the markets of the world as she was fully 
able to do; that her ability to produce was re 
stricted by restricting the markets for her pro 
ducts; that if competition in trade with other 
nations could be secured, the wages of work 
ingmen would not be lowered, but that on the 
contrary their compensation would increase 
with the general growth of prosperity; that so 
long as a high protective tarift exists, the 
American laborer will be at a disadvantage: 
that protection fosters monopolies of every 
kind; that it taxes all industries for the sake 
of enabling a few to make money; and that 
the agricultural interests are obliged to bear 
the heaviest burdens, receiving nothing in re 
turn. If heretical views of this kind are per 
colating through the minds of the rural voters 
of New England concerning the blessings of a 





‘rhe 


protective tarill, there is no telling what may 


Nation. 


happen 


Che Herald makes the very sensible sugges 
n that the Senate Labor Committee should 
move on,” and give the other cities of the 
Union a chance. We shall be very sorry to 
ose it, for its researches into the relations be 
tween labor and capital have been far more 
entertaining than any similar investigation 
that we can remember, and it has converted 
what promised to be a dull statistical inquiry 
into a political and economical variety show, 
in which all the star performers of the 
city have had an opportunity of giving 
specimens of their talent, and a good 
many new ones, of whom the public might 
therwise have remained in entire ignorance, 
have made their first appearance. These have 
compared very creditably with such old fa 
vorites as Mr. Swinton and Mr. Thurber, and 
the season has, as a whole, given a grati- 
fying proof that the resources of the country 
in this tield are inexhaustible gut Mr. Blair 
ought to give Boston and other cities a chance, 
too. He must have a few dates still unfilled. 
The Tridune is disturbed by the signs of a 
decline in the profits of cotton-spinning in 
England under the operation of free trade, 
for although the business has increased enor- 
mously in the past twenty years, the profit 
on each yard of cloth manufactured has 
fallen to a dangerously low point. We be- 
ieve that this is true, and that the same re- 
sult has been witnessed in America, where 
free trade bas not been introduced as a factor 
to depress the profits of the manufactur- 
ers. The ‘‘tendenecy of profits to a mini 
mum,’ as the world grows older, is a fact 
long since recognized by writers on politi 
cal economy, and one which is confined to 
no country and to no industrial system. Re 
cent auction sales of domestic dry goods in 
this city show that profits have not only been 
reduced to a minimum in certain lines of 
manufacture, but several degrees below zero. 
If English weavers are making no higher rate 
of protits than our blanket manufacturers, 
their condition must be pitiable indeed. 
Governor Thompson, of South Carolina, 
whose independence in resisting the pressure 
of office-seekers and their friends we com- 
mented upon last January, has recently shown 
himself a reformer in another direction. His 
private secretary and the Secretary of State 
had lately a quarrel, which led to blows, about 
an accusation made by the latter concerning 
Mr. Gonzales, a friend of the former. The 
Governor, apprehending a serious difficulty 
between Gonzales and the Secretary of State 
when the full account of the altercation should 
become known, immediately endeavored to 
pledge the two to an observance of the peace. 
Mr. Gonzales, refusing to promise that he 
would ‘‘ pursue the matter no further,” was 
promptly put under bond by a trial justice 
upon the application of the Governor. At 
the hearing of the case it appeared that Gov- 
ernor Thompson had no knowledge of an im- 
pending difficulty. He had only heard that it 
was the intention of Gonzales to denounce 
the Secretary of State for his offen- 
sive language, and he _ believed, from 
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his ‘‘ knowledge of both of them,” that 
a serious breach of the peace would be the 
result. We do not know of a more simple 
and effectual mode of diminishing the num- 
ber of homicides in the Southern States than 
that employed by Governor Thompson. Ina 
community where the giving of the lie, or the 
using of any offensive language to another, is 
followed generally by a breach of the peace, 
the party denouncing and the party de 
nounced should be at once put under bond 
before they have had an opportunity to get at 
each other and cast gloom over the neighbor- 
hood. To this end we suggest the establish 
ment in the South of societies for the preven- 
tion of homicide whose members shall on al! 
similar occasions act as Governor Thompson 
bas just done. At present, in the South 
(we quote from the Charlesten News and 
Courier), ‘‘the average citizen does not con- 
sider it his business to prevent a personal en 
counter, and will no more interfere with it or 
impede it than he would in the case of a dog 
in the gutter. The common feeling 1s, that 
each one must look to his own strength and 
skill for redress and protection.” 


The investigation of the frauds in the Water 
Bureau has been completed, and the total mis- 
appropriation is placed at $26,000, Of this 
amount the city will lose at most not more 
than $6,000, and possibly much less than 
that. The remaining $20,000 or more will be 
paid into the treasury by the consumers who 
were either sharers in the frauds or the innocent 
victims of them. The ‘‘ ring’ hadtwo methods 
of working. The most prolific one was to send 
an agent to a large water consumer and offer to 
reduce his bill a third, or even a half, if he 
would pay it to a person outside the Depart 
ment. The money collected in this way was 
nearly all stolen, and the consumers who 
made this robbery possible will have to make 
good the city’s loss now. Some of them pro 
fess to have been innocent of any fraudulent 
intent, but many of them attempt no explana- 
tion, but promptly pay over the amount de 
manded, In this way $8,000 has already 
been paid in, and the other $12,000 will soon 
follow. The consumers who consented to pay 
the reduced bills are said to represent nearly all 
kinds of business, and some of them are 
said to have been entirely innocent of intent 
to defraud. Ifso, they must suffer the penal- 
ty which excessive innocence is bound to pay 
sooner or later. The tax bills of the Water 
Bureau state expressly that no money must be 
paid to any one outside the office of the Bu 
reau, and this injunction appears to have been 
sufficiently well understood to prevent con- 
sumers from paying their full taxes to any 
‘“‘ring” agent. It was only when the agent 
appeared with an offer ef reduction that the 
consumers permitted themselves to forget the 
injunction. The second method was lim- 
ited in its operation. It could only be prac- 
tised in cases where a consumer had two or 
more establishments and used more than one 
meter. In such cases separate bills were made 
out for each meter, and if the consumer sent 
in payment a single check for all amounts, it 
was the practice of the ring clerks to give 
him credit in only one place on the books, and 
appropriate the difference, though sending 
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him a receipt for the full amount. In such 
cases the consumer was in no way involved in 
the theft, and the loss will fall upon the city 
Commissioner Thompson's course 1n inves 
has been a great irrita 
) 


been 


tigating these frauds 
tion to some of the newspapers, but it has 
mmpletely vindicated by its results 


Mr. Merritt, our Consul General in London, 


has sent a report to the State De partraent on 
3 amounting to 
Bank 


This sum was deposited in the 


the great ‘‘ Bradford Estate,’ 


$100,000,000, Iving in the vaults of the 
of England 
Bank by Mr. Bradford, the 
1ymouth Colony, a couple of hundred years 


first Governor of 


igo, suljectto check, whether for the purpose 
f using it for speculation in stocks or some 
t, isnot now known. Mr. Merritt 
sked Mr. 8. O. Gray, the chief accountant of 
the bunk, about it, and Mr. Gray, of course, de 


other objec 


nied allknowledge of any such money. He says 


There isno unclaimed stock or money r 
wrded in the books of the bank in the name 


nor is there 
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ie monthly reports of the municipal labo 


ratory which analyzes *‘ claret” in Paris are 
it is said, attracting the unfavorable notice of 
the wholesale wine merchants, and an attempt 
s to be made to suppress them. <A curious 
ustration of the condition of wine manufa 
ire in France is furnished by the fact that 


lealers are flooded with prospectuses, circu 
lars, and advertisements, puffing up the dif 
ferent varieties of powders and liquids used 
in the artiticial coloring of wine Some claret 
ers think well of ‘‘ Roussillon Concen 
trated, others of Lyn line others of 
Bordelaise Colorant.” The widespread pub 
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irket in the course of time. The idea that 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S NEWS. 


Wepsrspar, September 19, to Trespay, September 25, 
its, inciusive.]} 
DOMESTIC, 


Tne New York Republican State Conven- 
tion met at Richfield Springs on Wednesday 
noop. Senator Lapham was elected tempo- 
rary Chairman and made an effective address. 
Senator Miller, as permanent Chairman, spoke 
at length of the necessity for a more liberal 
organization of the Repullicans of the State. 
The following nominations were made: For 
Seerctary of State, Joseph B. Carr; for Comp- 
troller, Ira Davenport; for Attorvey-Gencral, 
Leslie W. Russell; for State Engineer and 
Surveyor, Silas Seymour; for State Treasurer, 
Pliny T. Sexton. This is the old ticket, with 
the exception of the last-named candidate. 
The platform approves of President Arthur’s 
Administration avd of the successful in- 
auguration of civil-service reform; favors 
a tariff for revenue and protection of 
American producers; asks for a revision of 
the primaries, a check to monopolies, and an 
equalization of taxes; approves the plan of 
party reorganization in the city of New York, 
and recommends that it be persisted in, to the 
end that it may embrace all Republicans in 
the city on equal terms and feeling; and asserts 
belief in the wisdom of the people in deciding 
all questions pertaining to the pubiic welfare, 
and resdines to accede to the desire of a large 
body of our citizens to submit to the voters of 
the State a constitutional amendment in re- 
gard to the manufacture and sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors, John F. Smyth and Thomas | 
C. Platt, Stalwarts, were not retlected mem 
bers of the State Committee, 


There was « bolt on Monday in the Repub 
lican Senatorial Convention of the Twenty- 
first New York District. Senator F. E. Lan 
ring was nominated by the regular delegates. 
Some Stulwarts nominated Manister Worts, of 
Oswego. 


The Massachusetts Republican State Con- 
vention, which met in Boston on Wednesday, 
was considered the finest body of Republicans | 
which bas met there in recent years. It con- 
tained 1,291 delegates. Chairman Lodge, of | 
the State Committee, called the Convention to 
order and made a speech which was received 
with enthusiasm. His allusions to Butler 
called out a quick response. Colonel Cod- 
man, as President of the Convention, made 
an address in which he emphasized the 
achievements of civil-service reform. Colonel 
Codman’s long review of the Tewksbury 
ease avd his seathing attack on Governor 
Butler for his course were interrupted 
so many times, and in such a spirit, 
that it was evident the Republicans do 
not fear the Tewksbury issue. An informal 
ballot resulted as follows: George D. Robin- 
son, of Chicopee, 996; Charles Francis 
Adams, jr., of Quiney, 117; George A. Bruce, 
of Somerville, 35; Thomas Talbot, of Bille- 
rica, 6; all others scattering in ones and | 
twos. The announcement of the informal 
bailot was received with applause, and Charles 
Francis Adams, jr., was greeted with shouts 
as he rose to move to make the ballot formal, 
and that Robinson be nominated by acclama- 
tion. He made a vigorous speech against 
Butler, and then his motion was carried 
unanimously. Mr. Robinson was brought in 
and made a speech. Other State officers were 
nominated, 

On Thursday the Massachusetts Prohibition 
State Convention met in Boston, and nomi- 
nated Charles Almy for Governor. 

The Massachusetts Greenback State Con- 
vention met on ‘Tuesday. The temporary 
Chairman made a short address eulogizing 
Geueral Butler, whom the Convention then 
nominated for Governor. 


The Democratic State Convention of Mary- | 
land met at noon on Wednesday in Baltimore. 
It was under the control of the old ring. 
Robert M. McLane, of Baltimore, was nomi- 


| the Treasury. 


nated for Governor. 
‘‘that national taxation, in all its forms, shall 
be limited to such amounts as are necessary 
for the economical administration of the 
Government, for the payment of interest upon 
the public debt, and for the redemption in each 
year of a fixed and reasonable proportion of 
that debt.” 

The Colored Men’s Convention held its 
opening session at Louisville, Ky., on Monday 
afternoon. Twenty-seven States were repre- 
sented by about 300 delegates. The meeting 
was very disorderly during organization. Fred 
Douglass was proposed for temporary Chair- 
man, but his name was withdrawn after a 
vigorous speech against bim. Mr. Green, of 
Louisiaua, was elected to the place. Mr. 
Douglass was also a candidate for permanent 
Cbairman. Ile was severely arraigued by W. 
H. Young, of Tennessee, for his declaration 
iu favor of Ben Butler for President. He was 
elected, however, after a bitter contest of eight 
hours’ duration. On Thursday morning a 
very large audience assembled to hear his in- 
augural address. In the course of it he said : 
‘** This stamping out of the black Republicans 
of the South has been done in the face of the 
Republican party. This convention should 
implore Congress for the restoration of justice, 
und for the abolition of this most detestable 
state of affairs. Elevate one of our class to 
the Vice-Presidepcy or to a position in the 
Cabinet, aud our equality shall have been es- 
tablished. We are not prepared for this as 
yet, but let us aspire to those positions which 
we can fill. We hold it self-evident that a 
nation made up of all varieties should not be 
zoverned by one class. Where there is a 
ruling class there is a subject class, and when 
the day comes when this nation is governed 
by one class it ceases to be a government of 
the people, for the people, and by the people.”’ 
A motion that the address be adopted as that 
of the Convention led to serious opposition 
from those who hold that Mr. Douglass is 
leading a covert attack on the Republican 
party. The address was finally referred to 
the Committee on Resolutions. 

The bureau oflicers of the Treasury have 
prepared estimates of the probable receipts 
for the year, together with the amounts 
required tor pensions and expenses. They 
state that the surplus will warrant a call of 
$45,000,000 more of the 3 per cent. bonds. 
One reason why this call can be made is that 
the expenditures for pensions will fall about 
$40,000,000 below the estimates. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has decided 
the questions, which have been pending be- 
fore him for some time, in regard to duties on 
iron under the new tariff. The provision for 
charcoal iron is held to relate only to the iron 
which is otherwise dutiable under the para- 
graph in which it is found. The provision 
for rivet, screw, nail, and fence-wire rods is 
held to govern the rate of duty on these arti- 
cles, notwithstanding the apparent provision 
elsewhere in the tariff for iron of the size and 
value named in the paragraph relating to rivet, 
screw, nail, and fence-wire rods. 

Secretary Folger, in his annual report, will 
renew, it is asserted, his recommendation for 
the consolidation of many of the minor cus- 


| toms districts, the revenue from which is very 


much less than the expenditure. 

Supervising-Architect Hill. on Monday, 
handed in his resignation to the Secretary of 
He has addressed a long letter 
to Secretary Folger in defence of bis adminis- 
tration, and in answer to some of the findings 
of the Investigating Commission. He thinks 
the Committee reached conclusions which 
neither the law nor the evidence justifies, have 
made grave mistakes in the application of the 
evidence, have failed to appreciate the value 
of certain testimony, and, in their interpreta- 
tion of the law relating to advertising, have 
given a construction to it in accordance neither 
with its letter nor with its spirit. 

The requisitions upon the Post-oftice De- 
partment for the new two-cent stamps are so 


The platform demands 


large that the contractors are unable to sup- 
ply the demand, and the Department is re- 
ducing the amounts called for in the requisi- 
tions. It is believed that fully one-third of 
the post-offices will not have an adequate sup- 
ply of stamps when the new law goes into 
operation on October 1. 

The famous Niobrara Star-route has been 
discontinued at the instance of the Post-office 
Department on substantially the same grounds 
as those set forth last spring in the protest of 
Senator Van Wyck, of Nebraska. 

Chief Engineer Melville has submitted plans 
to the Navy Department for an expedition for 
the relief of the Greely party this fall, volun- 
teering to take charge of the expedition. See- 
retary Chandler bas the plans under advise- 
ment. It is said that President Artbur has re 
cently expressed himself as opposed to risk 
ing valuable lives in Arctic expeditions. 

The lines of the Central and South Ameri- 
can Telegraph Company were successfully 
opened on Friday between this city and 
Brazil. The first message sent was from 
President Arthur to the Emperor. 

The report of the Auditor of the State of 
Ohio, which has just been completed, shows 
the collections under the Scott liquor-tax Jaw 
to have been nearly $2,000,000, which bas 
been distributed in localities where collected 
to the police, the poor, and to the general 
revenue and township funds. 

Mayor Low, of Brooklyn, on Monday af- 
terpoon submitted to the heads of the Brook- 
lyn departments and other city oflicers the 
civil service regulations prepared by him un- 
der the act passed at Albany last winter. The 
rules, which do not apply to elective officers 
or to the police, law, health, fire, or education 
departments, provide for the appointment by 
the Mayor of three examiners, two only being 
of the same political faith, the terms of the 
first to end January 31, 1884. 

The fourth Provincial Council of the Roman 
Catholic Province of New York was opened 
with elaborate ceremonies at St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral in this city on Sunday. Cardina 
McCloskey presided. The bishops of all the 
dioceses of the province and Catholic digni- 
taries of various ranks, theologians, repre- 
sentatives of the religious orders and educa- 
tional institutions of the Church, priests, dea- 
cous, and sub-deacons took part. This is the 
first council of the province which has assem- 
bled since 1854. It was in secret session on 
Monday and Tuesday. 


John A. Feeney, an Irishman, aged twenty- 
six, entered the British Consulate in this city 
on Tuesday, and fired two shots from his re- 
volver in the outer room. He did not take 
any definite aim and no one was injured. A 
policcman soon arrested him. His appearance 
was sickly, and he said that be had recently 
been discharged from a hospital in Buffalo. 
Ile declared that he had come from Canada on 
purpose to kill the British Consul, who had 
been libelling bis character. It was evident 
that he was of unsound mind, 


F. Mayer & Co., dealers in woollen goods, 
of this city, made an assignment on Tuesday 
to H. Danzig, giving preferences to the amount 
of $810,513.° The total liabilities will amount 
to about $1,600,000. The assignee says the 
assets are very large. Other failures in the 
cloth trade were announced later in the day, 
among them Levy Brothers & Co., who gave 
preferences for about $900,000. The total 
liabilities are about $1,500,000. 


The passenger-rate war on tickets between 
Chicago and Louisville reduced the fare to $1 
on Friday. The war was extended on Monday 
by a cut of rates to Indianapolis, Cincinnati, 
and other points, by the Louisville, New Al- 
bany and Chicago Railroad, in competition 
with the Panhandle. 


By the wreck of a construction train on the 
West Shore Railroad, near Syracuse, on 
Wednesday, three men were killed and sixteen 
injured. 
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The Rev. Dr. Edwin F. Hatfield, for many 
years a prominent member of the Presbyte 
rian Church in this city, died at his home in 
Summit, N. J., on Saturday morning, of heart 
disease. He was elected Moderator of the 
General Assembly at the last annual meeting 

William A. Norton, Senior Professor at the 
Shettield Scientitic School, Yale College, died 
on Friday at the age of seventy-three. 





Calculations based upon observations of the 
comet recently discovered by Mr. Brooks have 
just heen ¢ ompleted by Professor Boss, of the 
Dudley Ooservatery, Albany. They show 
that this comet is identical with the Pons 
comet of 1812, so long expected. It is rapidly 
increasing in brightness, and is now visible 
through low-power telescopes. 


FOREIGN 


The American Minister to China has joined 
with the English representative in urging 
China to come to an understanding with 
France. The American mercantile marine 
has received an intimation from France that 
all vessels carrying war materials to Tonquin 
will be captured as prizes by the French 
navy. It was admitted in Paris on Thursday 
that General Bouet bad been relieved of his 
command in Tonquin by the French Civil 
Commissioner Harmand. The General ad 
mitted that he had been unable to bold 
his position after the Jast’ fight. Mar 
quis Tseng on Thursday telegraphed — the 
French memorandum to Pekin. On Fri 
day it was announced that the French bad 
suffered another check in Tonquin, their 
Yellow Flag allies having been defeated 
near Hai-Phong. On Monday it was reported 
from Paris that the reply of the Government 
of China tothe memorandum of the proposals 
by the French Government had just’ been re- 
ceived. It was said that the response favors 
the theory of a division of the neutral zone of 
Tonquin. The report was denied by Reuter’s 
Company on Monday evening. 

A Caleutta despatch to the London Teves 
asserts that the published account of the 
French outrages at Tamatave falls far short 
of the truth, and adds that when the Englisb 
Consul, Mr. Pakenham, was dying, the 
French priests ¢ ndeavored to force him to be 
come a Catholic, and compelled him to kiss 
the crucifix. It is also reported that Mis 
sionary Shaw’s residence was looted, and he 
was threatened with punishment by the 
French ofticers because he failed to remove 
the debris caused by the ransacking. 


A despatch to the London Daily News from 
Vienna asserts that Russia is making exten 
sive military preparations alorg the Austrian 
and German frontiers. Tenders have been 
asked for 36,000 military beds. <All the rail 
ways have been ordered to have military c¢: 
in readiness. <A list has been made of 
private steamers in the Black Sea, and their 
captains have been ordered to prepare for t 
transportation of ammunition, troops, an 
provisions. 


The London Standards Berlin correspon 
dent says that he is in a position to deny that 
the Emperor William and the Czar will hol 
a conference this year. The relations betweer 
Russiaand Germany are excellent, and there 
is no necessity for such a meeting. The Paris 
Diplomatie Gazette’s London correspondent 
says: ‘* The Austro-German alliance is direct 
ed against Russia and France In the event 
of a war between Germany and France, At 
tria is to maintain an armed neutrality 
the event of a war between Austria and 
Russia, Germany is to do likewise. If a third 
Power attacks Germany or Austria, the armed 
neutrality will be converted into active cobpera 
tion.” 

The Narodnaya Volya, the chief Nibilist or 
gan, is being secretly printed in S 
burg. Inarecent publication it reviews the 
work of Count Tolstoi, the Minister of the 
Interior, and says a continuance of a similar 
policy cannot be tolerated The days oi 
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Tolstoi, the hangman,” it declares, ‘‘ are num 
bered.”’ 

A conspiracy among Servian Radi 
been discovered. A quantity of dynamite and 
arms were found in the possession of Radical 
leaders at Pozega. The Ministry is awaiting 
the return of King Milan before taking any 
decisive step in view of the defeat of the G \ 


. 
ernment at the recent elections 


While the troubles in Croatia are Jess vig 
ous, the agitation is spreading to Dalmatia 
Proclamations huve been dist: 
ing Dalmatia to make commou cause with 
Croatia 

The Emperor William, King Alfonso, the 
Prince of Wales, and the Dukes of 1 
aud Connaught witnessed the races Ww 
place at Homburg on Sunday inperor 
William drove to Erlenbach on Saturday m 
ing, where he met the roval guests, and pt 








ceeded with them to the field to witness tl 
mi Mary manwuvres Pwenty-tive thousand 
men participated. On Monday the royal party 
Witnessed more of the muancauvres 

It is asserted tha’ the schem fa stoms 
union between Be im and I ind is a l 
to be etTected Bismarck having pproved 
the scheme, li is believed to be the first stey 
toward absorbing Holland and t 
German Zollverein 

It is authoritatively announced it 
that Mr. Gladstone's visit to Copenhagen had 
ho political signiicance 

The London 7% ¢ in tracing t int 
dents of O'Donnell thie Sssussiu I Carey 
shows that he is torty-five vears of age and a 
native of County Donegal, Ireland il 
served in the American war, and lived in Phil 
adelphia and on the Canadian border H 
lost his money in silver mines and Fenn 
bonds. Lust May he returned to Trelat 
consorted with Lrish-Americans in | 
derry He was considered ao strong Na 
alist, but was opposed to the | 
When Carey turned informer | 
him, and declared that he would burt 
inches Hle went to the Cape to seek work 
because he considered America ‘* plived 
He bad no idea that Carey was on ard, 
A fit s Cuts yl he barked t } 
und had m Ve, seen the infor H Mrs Car i. 
and other Witnesses of tl murder f Jumics 
Curey arrived at Ply l MI \ 
Che question of O'Dont s cle bas bee 
referred to the U. S. Legation in 1 
which has copsuilt 1 Ww hi t hy . al 
Secretary 1p regurd to the matte | ent 
ing ef O'Donnell’s case Was beg 
on Tuesday 

Irish National League meetings w 
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The rocket fact S ect with the 
W Wik Eng }, Arsenal ex] d 
Monday, causing serious damage to a number 
of bul gs and ss of LWo lives 

It is reported that the British Government 
Will rain enter t g il s with the 
Suez Canal Company relative to the proposed 


new canal 
It was reported from Rome on Monday that 


the negotiations between France and the Vati 
A 


French Government has, it is suid, restored the 
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Swocde from Lieutenar Hovaaard, con 
I f the J) dated Aug 11 D 
\W t savs that t ssc Is t freed 
the t sve ends to send home 
twelve men in September, and remain himself 
with the rest of the expedition inother win 
eT tif the Jy iis freed from the ice 
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tober 
Antoine Ferdinand Joseph Plateau, the Bel 
gian scientist, died on Wednesday at the age 
of eightv-two His works are muinly on 
ght } es, and vision 
A terrible battle was fought before Mira 
goane, Havti, during the week ending Sep 


tember &, the Government troops sustaining a 
serious defeat Jeremie is surrounded by a 
f. e of 3,000 men 

The ersis in Bulgaria was on Wedne sday 
reported overcome 10° the present, 4 compro 
mise having been effected whereby the Russian 
Minister continued in oflice, but refrained 
from interference with the internal politics of 
the country. On Thursday the resignation of 
the Cabinet was, however, announced. M, 
Zankoff has formed a new Liberal Ministry. 
Prince Alexander’s position is declared to be 
unimpeachable. He has announced the resto 
ration of the Tirnova Constitution, 
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A MACHINE JUBILEE. 


Tue Machine leaders bad a delightful time 
at Richfield Springs on Wednesday week. We 
doubt if they were ever in a convention of 
any sort which gave them more genuine en- 
joyment. They had full control, and were 
able to enhance the pleasures of possession by 
generous displays of magnanimity, which 
were all the more gratifying to the givers be- 
cause they cost nothing. The representatives 
of the Half-Breeds who caused such disaster 
last year by declining to vote the party ticket, 
were received with great effusion and given 
front seats. The temporary chairmanship 
was bestowed upon Senator Lapham, and the 
permanent chairmanship upon Senator Mil 
ler. toth men were rapturously applauded 
by the Machine delegates, and their laud 
able sentiments in favor of harmony and a 
more generous party policy were received 
with uproarious delight. The old ticket, 
which was nominated by a convention con 
trolled by Half-Breeds in 1881, was renomi 
nated with a single change and without oppo- 
sition, and a contesting Stalwart delegation 
was persuaded to withdraw before the Con- 
vention met, in order that the harmony might 
be perfect. While the few Half-Breeds pre- 
sent were basking in the innocent enjoyment 
of this reunion, the Machine managers were 
quietly at work strengthening their hold upon 
the party organization. 

The thoroughness with which they did their 
work commands a certain admiration. They 
secured for themselves every substantial party 
advantage which it was possible to gain by 
the Convention, and they gave the Half-Breeds 
everything which was of no permanent va- 
lue to anybody. The Half-Breeds bad the 
speeches, which few persons will ever read, 
and they were given the ticket, whatever that 
may be worth. The Machine kaders have as 
their share an overwhelming majority in the 
State Committee, and absolute control of the 
organization in New York city. As there will 
be no State Convention next year, there can be 
no change in the State Committee till after the 
Presidential election, The additions made by 
the new apportionment give the Committee 


more power than ever, and it is the hope of | 


the Stalwarts that this power will be suffi- 
cient to enable them to control the dele- 
gation to the next National Convention. 
At present they are not disposed to use that 
power in the interest of President Arthur’s 
candidacy unless he is more ‘friendly ” than 
he has been recently. 

In regard to this city, the action of the Con 
vention is precisely what the Machine wished 
itto be. The platform approves the plan of 
reorganization, and hopes ‘‘ it will be persist- 
ed in, to the end that it shall embrace all Re 
publicans in the city on equal terms and feel- 
ing.” This generous but slightly vague ex- 
pression of good wishes was subsequently 
supplemented by a resolution directing the 
Central Committee to carry out the plan of 
reorganization proposed by the Committee of 
Eighteen, ‘‘ with such amendments as may be 
deemed advisable by said Committee. In 
other words, the city Machine is directed to 
reform and reorganize itself, so far as, in its 
own opinion, such regeneration is ‘‘ deemed 





advisable.” Judging from the observations of 
the friends of the Machine, that point has al- 
ready heen reached, for the 7riune, which 
has zealously defended the sincerity of Chair- 
man O’Brien and his Stalwart associates, an 
nounced a day or two ago that “ reorganiza 
tion has been successfully accomplished.” 

Having secured al] they desired for the pre 
sent, the Machine managers closed their jubilee 
with a captivating promise of reform in the 
remote future. They aliowed the delegates to 
express a belief that the party conventions 
should be ‘‘enlarged and liberalized,” and to 
direct the State Committee to consider the 
question of the ‘‘ reorganization of the party on 
a broader basis,” and submit a plan to the next 
State Convention—in 1885. The delight 
of the Stalwart statesmen over that stroke of 
diplomacy must be boundless. After practi 
cally depriving the masses of the Republican 
voters of all voice in the choice of the men 
who are to nominate a Presidential candidate 
next year, the Machine coolly remarks to the 
same voters: ‘‘ You come and see us in 1885, 
and we will talk over that little matter of 
putting the party on a broader basis.”” We 
doubt if the authors of this cheap stratagem 
are so feeble-minded as to believe that they are 
deceiving anybody. The fact is, that they do 
not care for Independent help in their work of 
this year and next. They have little interest 
in their State ticket this year ; and in the 
delicate work of packing the delegation to the 
National Convention, the less outside help 
they bave the better. They have simply 
snatched the party organization for their own 
private uses, and unless the party asserts itself 
and forms a new and representative organiza- 
tion of its own, they will do about as they 
please with it. The performances at Richfield 
ought to be sufficient to convince evervbody 
of the absurdity of thinking that any substan 
tial reform can be secured by the action of the 
Machine leaders. 


MARRIED WOMEN’S RIGHTS 


Tue English Court of Appeal has recently 
decided a case between husband and wife 
under the new Married Woman’s Property 
Act which is not without interest in this coun- 
try, as the question involved might easily 
urise under some of the similar statutes adopted 
by our States. The husband was married 
to a lady who bad, as part of her separate 
estate, a house. In this for a time they lived 
together, but troubles arose which led him 
to take the somewhat unusual course of 
leaving his wife and setting up a separate 
establishment. With this possibly the wife 
might have been well enough satisfied; but 
what she did not relish was the annoying prac- 
tice he soon began of coming back for little 
visits, after every one of which some new 
article of personal property was missed. The 
house was comprised in the marriage settle- 
ment, and the wife now took the ground that 
in the present state of the law her husband 
had no right to enter it unless she chose, and 
that she might direct her servants to say “Not 
at home” to him whenever he called. Know- 
ing, however, that he would not himself 
take this view of the subject, she determined 


to apply to the courts for an order restraining 
him from calling. 

The learned justice before whom the ap- 
plication came granted it, and bis decision has 
now been confirmed by the Court of Appeal. 
It was urged on behalf of the husband that 
the effect of such an order would be to grant a 
judicial separation, which could only be done 
by the Divorce Court; but to this the learned 
judge replied that if the husband wished his 
wife to live with him, all he had to do was to 
provide another home for her, and, if she re- 
fused to live in it, then to sue for a restitution 
of conjugal rights—a remedy which would no 
doubt be complete. 

In the Court of Appeal the judges were at 
first rather stagg-red at the notion of enjoin- 
ing a husband from visiting bis wife; and the 
Master of the Rolls warned his brethren that 
their decision might have the effect of ‘ alter- 
ing the whole social life of England.” But 
as they found, on looking into the matter, that 
there was no help for it, they granted the 
guarding themselves, 
however, against any misinterpretation of 
their decision by refusing to say what the 


order, scrupulously 


general principle governing this class of cases 
is, or whether a wife has under all circum 
stances a right to turn her husband out of 
her house. 

The number of cases in which a wife who 
has an independent domicile will desire to 
exclude her husband from it without gettinga 
divorce, is not likely to be very great, and 
therefore the warning of the Master of the 
Rolls seems more solemn than it need have 
been. Still, can it be said that there is 
a necessary connection between the right of 
a married woman to the separate use of her 
own property and the exclusion of ber hus- 
band from it? The object of all laws for 
the security of married women’s property 
is that their husbands shall not make 
away with it. They simply make gene 
ral and thorough the protection which 
used to be imperfectly secured by means of 
private trusts. But no one ever dreamt of 
those laws being used for the purpose of ex 
cluding either husband or wife from the joint 
enjoyment of the house which constitutes the 
legal domicile of the family. It will be seen— 
and this was probably one cause of the hesi- 
tation of the judges—that if a wife may 
make such a use of the Married Woman’s 
Property Act in England, the husband 
may protect his individual property from 
her in the same way, for he is at least fully 
as much master of this as she can he mistress 
of any property settled upon 
her. There would be something very ludi 
crous about a husband asking for an injune- 
tion to restrain his wife from coming to see 
him in his own house; and such cases would 
no more be likely to arise than are those rare 


separate 


suits in which a husband asks for a divorce 
on the ground of cruelty, or that his wife 
may be hound over to keep the peace against 
him, Still, they may arise, and they do 
undoubtedly bring up the question, which 
the judges in this case seem to have inge- 
niously dodged, how far, if at all, the very ex- 
tensive property righ‘s which in England and 
the United States have been given to married 


! women, affect the old legal theories of the 
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Austrian or Rumanian border in the immediate 
future. The military dream of the Skobeleffs, 
Tcherniayeffs, and Gurkos requires time and 


a French alliance, which is now impossible, 
for its realization. It istrue, telegraphic news 
of the latest date speaks of extensive Russian 
military preparations aloug the Austrian and 
German frontiers; of tenders asked for 36,000 
military beds; of steamers prepared on the 
Black Sea for the transportation of ammuni 
f two army 


tion, troops, and provisions; ( 
corps distributed between the Vistula and 
the Bug. But a great deal of this is undoubt 
edly mythical. So far from seeretly intriguing 
at Paris for a hostile combination against 
Germany, the Russian Government betrays, 
through the voice of its most trusted organs 
in Moscow and St. Petersburg, a hostile feel 
ing toward the French Republic, which can 
only be accounted for by a contemptuous 
abandonment of all Lope of an alliance with 
her. 

The most plausible explanation of Bis 
marck’s activity in drawing so many satellites 
into the sphere of his original Austro German 
combination is that he is taking precautions 
against perturbations of the Continental order 
not now imminent, but likely, if unprevented, 
to proceed from the inordinate desire of 
France for revenge, and from Russia’s fanati 
cal belief in her ‘‘ manifest destiny” as the 
Slavic ruler of all Eustern Europe. The 
coalition is to be purely defensive, but s0 
powerful as to render any attempt to assail 
any one of its members an act of madness. 
It aims to anticipate such attempts, to stifle 
schemes dangerous to the peace of Europe in 
their incipiency, and to give a different direc 
tion to the passion for military achievements 
agitating the French and the Russians. Let 
France extend her Algerian and Tunisian 
borders, establish a protectorate over Mada 
gascar, seize all Anam, and fight China; let 
Russia suppress Khiva and Bokhara, subdue 
Herat, and seize Corea—the coalition will 
look on with complacency, for such an ex 
pansion in Africa or Asia will only secure 
peace and Austro-German predominance in 
the centre and the peninsulas of Europe. 
What the precise stipulations are on which 
this immense peace structure is to rest, or 
whether there are any literally binding stipu 
lations, the journalistic world has not yet 
ascertained. That, supported by it, Bismarck 
can, at a propitious moment, diplomatically 
concert, or even decree, a general disarm 
ament in Europe, and may possibly do it, is 
a very pleasant perspective. On the other 
hand, it is certain that the peaceful char 
acter and tendency of his great diplomatic 
work will not prevent him, if he sees fit to do 
so, from pouncing upon Russian Poland, wrest 
ing apart of it, adding it to Austrian Silesia or 
giving it to the King of Saxony in exchange 
for his kingdom, and thus conquering by the 
sword a new guarantee of peace. 

; —o- 
AMERICAN HUMOR. 
THE recent announcement that Mr. Howelis 
and Mark Twain were going to bring out a 
book on ‘‘ American humor” has drawn from 
the Tribune the following criticism : 

“We are inclined to think that the queer 

article which is popularly supposed to be 
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‘American humor’ has been exalted overmuch. 
It is often anything but humor; sometimes it is 
broad farce—the caper of the clown; and not 
seldom it is a coarse trifling with things which 
ought to be sacred—a trifling which impels 
laughter only by its unexpectedness rather 
than by any other amusing quality. Of 
this kind of wit Mark Twain has proved 
himself a master; and the report that he 1s 
engaged in writing a book on ‘ American Hu- 
mor’ is not surprising. That Mr. W. D. Howells 
is to be bis colaborer in this work is rather start- 
ling information. The harnessing together of 
the dromedary and the mettled courser is not 
always a safe or pleasant experiment for the 
Arabian. But if the accompiished author of ‘A 
Modern Instance’ will devote himself to care- 
fully cutting out of the MS. all that peculiar 
kind of merry-makiag which Mr. Clemens has 
been used to put forth as characteristically 
‘American,’ the public will be gainers by the 
conjunction.” 

The comparison of Mark Twain to a drome 
dary in this curiously ‘‘spiked” team is a 
little singular, for the dromedary is the 
last animal of the whole menagerie that 
would suggest to most people the capers of the 
clown or a tendency to trifle coarsely with 
things that ought to be sacred ; but whether 
or no Mark Twain is open to the charge of 
imitating the dromedary in these practices, 
granting the animal to be addicted to them, the 
paragraph itself seems an example of that 
humor which impels laughter by its unexpect 
edness. Of the fact, however, that the peculiar 
kind of American humor which the writer has 
in mind has been overdone, we think there can 
be no doubt. 

If we go back a hundred years to the 
pioneer period of American development, we 
reach a time when American humor did not 
exist, or, what is the same thing, was not 
recognized as existing. Mrs. Trollope found 
it as scarce as Artemus Ward did monarchy 
in Canada; and Captain Basil Hall’s travels 
show clearly enough why its germs were un 
recognized, even where these had already 
sprouted. The American people of that 
day were a serious people, and _ jested 
with grave faces, andeverybody who has given 
mucn attention tothe subject of humor knows 
that those who do this run the risk of not 
being understood. This undoubtedly partly 
accounts for the curious fact that Captain 
Hall, when informed by one of his Yankee 
hosts, in reply to a question as to the amount 
of thunder and lightning to be met with in 
New Hampshire or Vermont—that considering 
the population there was a good deal—should 
have put the answer down as an_ illustra 
tion of the stupidity of the inhabitants 
Partly, also, it must be admitted that there 
was something very local and American about 
this particular joke—a joke such as Captain 
Hall would not have encountered in France, 
or Germany, or Italy, or England at that day, 
and one, therefore, which it is only natural 
that he should have been unprepared to ap- 
preciate. For there is a great deal in the 
proper preparation for a joke, the ‘‘ pros 
perity”’ of humor having long ago been 
observed not to be at the command of the pro 
ducer. Then, too, one reason why there was 
a long delay about recognizing the existence 
of American humor was, that humor itself did 
not occupy the important place in the moral 
economy of the world that it does now. If 
we go back to the time of Lamb, we find him 
for a considerable period in possession of the 
whole field. He perhaps did not recognize the 


fact that the modern world, with the eager, 
feverish rush of its life, its nervousness, 
its irritability, its sudden turns and surprises 
of fortune, would need more laughter than 
the steady old world which it succeeded; for 
he cared in reality very little about the 
modern world. But he was the first great 
modern humorist, and such was the condi 
tion of the market in his day that he had 
& monopoly of what thousands now reap 
a harvest from. The condition of humor 
as he found it, its limited extent and shop- 
worn quality, may be inferred from the fact 
that he seriously declared—and was, for all 
we know, right in declaring—that the best 
joke down to his time was the Joe Miller first 
set afloat, if we remember right, by Bacon or 
Sir Thomas More, consisting in the inquiry 
addressed to a boy carrying a hare: Is that 
your own hare or a wig? And there has been 
a great deal of serious discussion arvong Eng 
lish writers on wit and humor, from Lamb's 
time down to our own, whether this is not 
really the most valuable jest in the Janguage. 

When it was once discovered that there was 
any American humor, attempts were made to 
analyze and classify it, and to distinguish it 
from other kinds, especially the English; but 
as nobody bas ever succeeded very well in 
analyzing humor itself, or distinguishing it 
from wit, it is not very surprising that the 
attempt met with no great success. Mr. 
Lowell, whose judgment about such a matter 
is worth a great deal, has frequently main- 
tained that the essence of American humor 
consists in exaggeration; but he has himself 
concentrated more native humor into the 
‘Biglow Papers’ than is to be found in any 
other book we have, and yet po one would 
say that the peculiarity of that variety of it 
was exaggeration, 

But the ‘‘ American humor” which now 
goes by the name, and has attracted such 
worl|-wide notoriety, is not, properly speak 
ing, literary humor at all. It has about the 
same relation to literature that the negro min- 
strels or Harrigan and Hart have to the 
drama. It was begun by Artemus Ward, and 
has been perpetuated by a long line of jesters, 
funny men, clowns, or whatever they may 
be called, who stand in somewhat the 
same relation to the public that the jesters of 
the pre-literary period did to the private em- 
ployers in whose retinue they served. They 
say funny things, or serious things, or idio- 
tic things, but say them in public for the 
benefit of the vast audience which reads the 
newspapers. It is newspaper humor, rather 
than American humor, and though the 
fashion began in this country, it might easi 
ly be adopted, one would think, in England, 
where it is liked so much. Artemus Ward 
and Josh Billings, we should say, represent it 
in its earlier and purer state, and now it is 
represented by a dozen paragraphers, whose 
jokes make us laugh very often for the same 
reason that the sight of a man chasing bis hat 
in a high wind will always amuse the by- 
standers—a fact for the true explanation of 
which we should have to plunge deep into the 
recesses of the human heart 
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“THE IRISH QUESTION.” 
DvuBLIN, September 8, 
By your papers just to hand, Lord Colervige 
is reported to bave said to aninterviewer in New 
York: ** When I left England the Imsh question 
and the Irish people were in the usual condition- 
nothing seems to affect them or bring matters 
any nearer to adjustment.” When a great and 
learzed and, I presume, fair-minded man like 
Lord Coleridge thus expresses himself, it is plain 
that even be does not know whatthe “ Irish 
question’ is, The mass of Englishmen, and 
Americaps much more,may therefsre be excused 
if they find themselves in a somewhat similar 
difficulty. England, serene in the belief thatevery 
country under ber rule must necessarily be well 
governed and ought te be bappy, but for the 
inherent *‘cussedness” of its inbabitants, wor 
ried and distracted by Irish clamor, rouses ber- 
self from time to time to find that everything is 
pot all right in this melancholy and benighted 
island. She then honestly, though much against 
her natural inclination, sets herself to consider 
what it is all about; serzes upon some practical 
grievance, evolves out of her own conscious 
ness a remedy therefor, and, when this is set 
tled to her complete satisfaction, congratulates 
herself that allis then done that can be done 
that in a few years at the furthest Ireland will 
be singing *‘ Rule Britannia,” and will, like Scot- 
land, have settled down in happy contentment. 
Time after time, if not always, it has been so, 
Turning over some old volumes of an English 
newspaper, tbe other day, I lighted upon the 
period of O'Connell's death (May, 1547). A 
**poem” reflected the tone of the leading arti- 
ele. O'Connell, it appeared, while a man per 
haps of some ability and sincerity, was a dema 
gogue who, leading tbe people from the paths 
of peaceful progress, plunged them into an abyss 
of vicious agitation. 
We all were equal in the law's calm eye 
The last link of coercion’s penal chain 
Was burst; and men spoke not of days gone bv 
But yearned to crown witt joy fair Erin’s plain 
* Oh, better thousand fold it would have been 
For him, his country, 9nd the empire wide, 


To crown with industry the tsland gree 
Fiinging with scorn flerce politics as 





“Calling the vast resources of the lane 
Forth from their fatal lethargy, »nd giving 
To Albion’s s\mpathy the heart and han 
All mutual wrongs forgetting and forgiving 





This doggerel, read in the light of the history of 
the past thirty-six years in Ireiand, is not with- 
out a certain grim humor. It expressed 
the feelings of liberal Englishmen of 1547, 
as it would have done those of every year 
since, and as doubtless it expresses the feelings 
of Lord Coleridge at present, ‘' Yes, the past 
has been very bad, peccurimus; but now we 
bave done our duty; now we are fullv alive to 
the necessities of the situation; we are nor all 
equal in the law’s calm eye—the last Jink of 
coercion’s penal chain is burst—let us proceed t 
crown with joy fair Erin’s plain.” Our friends 
are very much astonisbed that we do not pro 
ceed to the proposed festival. They are not 
a little shocked and disgusted when, in a few 
years more, their contentment and self-satisiac 
tion regarding their handiwork in the ‘island 
green are again disturbed. They are an 

not ever, doing what they think should sett 
the question. They have continually occasion 
to bewail the tortuous and unreasonable Irish 
character which will not acknowledge that t 
question is settled, and which still breaks out 
into troublesome clamor. 

Meanwhile England persistently ignores t! 
reiterated and declared convictions of the a 
knowledged leaders of Irish public opinion, 
They have never deceived her in the matter. 
They have always (gladly at heart, if perha; 
often ungraciously in demeanor) accepted each 





The 


reform which England has passed or helped 
them to pass; but they have never deceived her 


Nation. 


as to what they believed was fundamentally ne 
cessary for the contentment, happiness, and 


prosperity of Ireland. If Englishmen persist 





in claiming for their reforms a 
Irishmen have never accorded to them, they 
have surely no ground for accusing Irish 
statesmen and reformers of disingenuousness, 
The burthen of such Imsh public opinion from 
William IIL.’s time to the present has been the 
d Swift and Lucas, Flood 
and Grattan, O'Connell and Butt and Parnell 


same, Molyneux ar 


have spoken with the same voice. In 1608 
Molyneux writes: ‘‘We bave beard great out 
cries, and deservedly n breaking the Edict 
of Nantes, apd other st’pulations; how far the 
breaking of our Constitution, which has been 
of 500 years’ standing, exceeds that, I leave the 
world to judge In 1880 Mr. Parnell says: ‘'l 
would not have taken off my coat and gone to 
this work if 1 bad not known that we were 
laying the foundation in this movement for the 
regeneration of our leyislative independence 

There has never been any deception in this 
respect. Statesmen after statesmen, one school 
of reformers after another, upon both sides of 
the Irish Sea, bave believed or persuaded them 
selves that the reforms thev agitated and 
achieved would content us. But still the pro 
minent leaders of Irish opinion bave main 
tained tl 


some way the longing for Imsh autonomy 


it there can be no peace until in 


is satisfied: that no minor reforms of any 





kind wll suffi 





and privileges which the conscience of modern 
statesmanship will demand, and which cannot 
long be withheld from Lreland, will, instead 
settling the matter, be but a stronger lever 


the hands of Ireland to attain what she desires 





and claims as her right And the sentiments of 
these leaders of Irish public opmmion have fut 
ther been in compiete a rd in this resp 
that it is not sr) tfron they desire, but an ar 
rangement which, while quenching the Irish 
thirst for nationality, would lead toa real and 
permanent union between tl intries 
Grattan’s words, “I ted ri nat 
li-tinct 1? jegislatior It is fair to arg 
that effectively ministering to the gs] 
Irish nationality woula tend toward separa 
tion ( Int Cav r I ved this, and s Os 
tha act } f x l 
not think it w t it is r to say 
that ? ka (4 tt. I n “ 
“ Red hd a “ King f 
which thev be ve W i lead to rea 
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. = We t \ Wet 
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( M ves eto their en 
res t and I s ta rded t 
I t, and $ iJ Mit 
ind t t ins, ard ¢t ve with which the 

» Is > S irs ttothe ¢ 

t The niditior f affairs here bas been 
$ toler that ive welcomed any 
change, and wil ntinue to venerate anv men 


who disinterestedly bave sought to effect a 





Cromwell, Ireland bad a separnte | t 
such as it was, f t d t \ x “ 
established the ver re 
The right had seld een ‘ 
ufraged than t arly f 
turv. (Greratteana 1} hed t ‘ nv 
bis predecessors had 
was solemniv rat lbv G 
ruin was accomplished byw ¢ ‘ tat 
ship that sought to ruin y 
ra ment between Grent ‘ 
in would indeed have 
but the ‘' Upion ” was an fa . ‘ 
which will ever be regarded w 
the Irish people, and against w ° 3 
of them have vever assed ¢ ' 
is the Irish question * Not , 
affect them, or brivg it 
vijustment,” savs | 1 4 
be if vou kr i ‘ i 
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bit ri aint S ANN 
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eventually t I through separation, is the 
onviction of I Nationalist 
i s Irish yUestlor s too serious ft } ' ( 
ght of rt seek to < eal the diffi i 
endant on its settlement These diff tic 
have never been more clearly or more fairly put 


than by Professor Brvce, M. P.. in the Century 
for last June It cannot be too clearly borne in 
mind that fully one-fourth of the intsbitants 
of Ireland—the best cducated and the most 


wealthy—are in favor of acontinuance of tl 





present arrangement. It was they who a cen- 
tury ago supported Grattan and manned tbe 
Volunteers. If they were brought round to con- 
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lone and approve the act of Union, may not the 
other three-fourths come round in another cen- 
tury‘ But in weighing their possible attitude 
in the future it is well to bear in mind that they 
are attracted to England less by affection than 
by fear of their fellow-countrymen. A few 


years ago I met in a Swiss valley one of our 
fierce Irish Conservatives; and we spoke as menu 
do abroad who at home only know each other by 
Here at least we may speak the 
truth—no one can overhear us,” be remarked; 


appearance, 


jon't you know very well we would be all 
Home Rulers but for fear of the Papists ¢” Will 
this fear of the ** Papists” continue a permanent 
force ¢ On the other hand, in so far as Ireland 
has any concentrated power outside ber own 
limits it is on the side of the Nationalists, It may 
be uecessary for the peace and happiness of 
the British Empire that a persistent effort 
should be made to crush out Lrish aspirations. 
To us the task appears hopeless. Since the 
French Revolution 1t bas not been possible per- 
manently to crush national aspirations existent 
prior thereto. Great Britain underrates her 
power when she fears that with the army and 
navy in the hands of an Imperial Legislature in 
London anything a local Irish Parliament could 
do would lead to separation. Many Irishmen, it 
is true, now advocate separation. They haveno 
rights which Englishmen are bound to respect. 
Were rights granted and aspirations respected, it 
would appear reasonable to expect tbat Ireland 


would soon respect and love a flag and power 
under which were guaranteed peace, security, 
and honor. D. B. 


THE GOVERNMENT RAID ON THE HAM- 
BURG DISTILLERS. 
BERLIN, August 26. 

\ FEW days ago, on the 21st inst., the Reichs- 
tay was quite unexpectedly called to meet on 
the 20th inst. in extra session for the sole pur- 
pose of ratifying the pew commercial treaty 
with Spair. Although this reason is not officially 
announced, there is po other public question to 
be settled, and it is expected that the Reichstag 
will transact its business in a few days. 

Surprising as this announcement is, the pre- 
vious history of the treaty and the hesitation 
about its transmission to the Reichstag are still 
more surprising They form an_ interesting 
chapter of our political life, and are characteris- 
tic of the regard which is paid to the plainest 
paragraphs of the Constitution. The latter, in 
article 11, prescribes tbat all commercial, consu- 
lar, and diplomatic treaties with foreign Powers, 
in order to become valid, must be submitted to 
and adopted by the Federal Council as well as 
by the Reichstag. Without their sanction such 
an act is only a draft which has no binding power 
whatever. What, now, did the Government do 
in the face of this clear provision ? 

The Reichstag had closed its session on June 
and, after long and for some time fruitless 
negotiations, on July 12 anew treaty with Spain 


had tinally been concluded. On the whole, it is 
favorable, and offers a great many advantages 
for different branches of trade. Besides, it is 
based on the principle of the most favored na- 
tion, and thas well adapted to further the com- 
mercial relations of both countries. Now our 
ld treaty with Spain had expired on March 12, 
and it was the great desideratum of a!l parties 
concerned to have the new treaty carried into 
The Government, 
however, allowed weeks to pass without 
doing anything. The official and _ officious 
press only engaged in a lively debate as to 
how the matter ought to be treated. The 
answer was very simple, and would have been 
given by convoking the Federal Council and the 


effect as soon as possible, 
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Reichstag and asking their sanction. Some of 
these papers, however, rather timidly objected 
to this mode of proceeding, as the codperation of 
the Reichstag might lead to rather disagreeable 
consequences and imveril the whole treaty, 
while others were of the opinion that the Gov- 
ernment might act independently of Parlia- 
mentary consent. The Liberal press unani 
mously protested against this violation of the 
Constitution, and argued that the Chancellor and 
his subordinates were pecuniarily responsibie 
for any damage which might follow from their 
arbitrariness. 

In tbe midst of these quarrels, viz., on August 
9, the Reichsanzeiger, the otficial paper, pub- 
lished a note in which Herr Burchard, the Assis- 
tant Secretary of the Treasury, said that on the 
strength of an agreement with Spain, a part of 
the tariff would temporarily take effect until the 
whole treaty was ratitied. Thereupona new and 
lively controversy sprung up on the bearing and 
importance of this agreement as well as on its 
constitutional validity. ‘The press organs of all 
parties, including even the Conservatives and the 
Ultramontanes, declared this expedient uncon 
stitutional, and differed only in the tone with 
which they urged their views. The Govern- 
ment, however, did not deign to answer any 
question which was put to it in this regard, and 
the Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung (Bis- 
marck’s organ) even went so far as to declare 
that the understanding with Spain was a mere 
administrative measure, and an expedient with 
which the Reichstag had nothing todo, This 
sort of pleading created general indignation. 
Last week Minister Boetticher, a gentleman of 
great tact and peaceful disposition, returned to 
Berlin. To appease the excited feelings he in 
sisted on the convocation of the Reichstag, and 
carried his point without even an objection from 
Bismarck, 

There is not the least doubt that the Federal 
Council will ratify the treaty within twenty- 
four hours. Even the representative of Ham- 
burg, well drilled in his obedience to Bismarck, 
will uot offer any resistance. The Reichstag, 
also, would probably consent without long de 
bating if the treaty, unotjectionable in itself, 
had not an appendix which is likely to raise a 
great many objections and give vent to 
bitter feelings. In all parliamentary bodies, 
the majority, for two reasons, do not care 
much to discuss a treaty with foreign Powers 
—tirstly, because they bave to adopt it un- 
conditiovally, and therefore only in an extreme 
emergency interfere with the work of the 
diplomatists; and secondly, because they do 
not know much about foreign matters, 
So it bas been and is also with us; 
but in the present instance a discussion on the 
legality of the Government’s actions, and espe 
cially on the appendix with which the treaty is 
saddled, may be contidently looked for. This 
memorandum says in substance that, on the 
strength of a declaration of the Spanish Pleni- 
potentiary, only such alcobol shall be treated as 
of German origin and taxed accordingly (viz.: 
17.35 pesetas per hectolitre) as has been manu- 
factured in Germany from German spirits; 
whiie if distilled from foreign (7. e., Russian) raw 
material, 1t will bave to pay 20 pesetas, or a 
duty of about 25 cents more per hectolitre. 
And to this shocking proposition the German 
negotiator nodded assent. 

It is the city of Hamburg whose export of al- 
cohol is aimed at by this exception from the 
rule. The old Hanse town has for years had a 
large and profitable spirit trade with Spain. 
Not belonging to the Zollverein, it imported Rus- 
sian spirits duty free, and having rectitied them 
exported the alcoboi to Spain, where it is used 
in the preparation of the native wine, Hamburg 


has five large establishments with a consider- 
able capital and all the modern improvements, 
It is the largest buyer of spirits in Germany, 
and has built up a flourishing trade which grows 
from year to year. The larger the purchase 
of Russian spirits, however, became, the 
better customer was Hamburg for German 
spirits. Thus it imported in six years (1S77- 
1882) 993,886 hectolitres of Russiar spirits, valued 
at 38,563,800 marks, and 2,578,370 hectolitres of 
the same German article, valued at 111,476,650 
marks. But our rectifiers, considering their in 
terest jeopardized by the Hamburg competition, 
finally succeeded in gaining over the distillers, 
of whom a majority belong to the landed aris 
tocracy, and, by driving Russian spirits from 
the German market, imagined that they could 
get entirely rid of it. There is every reason to 
presume that the Government met them half 
way. Not daring openly to betray the interest 
of the largest seaport of the Continent, it sug 
gested the maltreatment of Hamburg to the 
Spanish negotiator, who was not in the least 
concerned at having one part of Germany worse 
dealt with than the other. 

One thing is certain: if the agrarians carry 
their point, the Hamburg spirit export will be 
doomed, for it will no longer be able to compete 
with other manufacturers and countries. The 
difference in price of rectified spirits ranges be 
tween 40 and 55 marks for 100 litres. The profits 
are small, and turn between ‘4 and ', per cent., 
as tbe article is casb, and in general a very safe 
one. The excess of 2.65 pesetas (=2.25 marks) 
which Hamburg will have to pay more than the 
rest of Germany, if the treaty with its appendix 
goes into operation, is consequent)y between 4 
per cent. and 6 per cent., and too great to allow 
apaying business, Hamburg, therefore, will not 
be able to maintain its former supremacy in this 
article; its shipping interest will also suffer enor 
mously, and its standing in the world’s marts be 
affected, 

Russian spirits will of course not be diiven 
from the international market. Spain needs 
them and pays the highest prices for them. New 
rectifying distilleries will be built in Sweden 
and Norway or Belgium, with the Governments 
of which countries Spain also bas a treaty ac- 
cording to which the duty on alcohol does not 
amount to more than 17.65 pesetas, The German 
distillers will lose an excellent customer, and the 
smaller the number of rectifiers becomes, the 
greater will be the competition of tbe distillers 
and the cheaper will they have to sell their pro- 
duct. Thus Hamburg will lose, the Prussian 
rectifiers will not gain, and only our neighbors, 
who are wore shrewd than we are, will protit by 
our suicidal policy. * + + 


BERLIN, September 8. 

THIs time the extraordinary session of the 
Reichsteg was a really short one. A!l its busi- 
ness was despatched in fuur days, viz., from Au- 
gust 20 to September 1. The apprehensions that 
it would be loaded with other bills besides the 
Spanish treaty were fortunately not realized. 
Besides this one, ovly a treaty with the Powers 
bordering on the German Sea, for the protection 
of the fisheries there, was passed without debate, 
as it was well drawn and met a long-felt necessi- 
ty. The Spanish treaty was not as thorougbly 
discussed and investigated in the House as it 
would have been in a special committee to which 
the Liberals proposed to refer it, but were out- 
voted. Thus the chief objections and doubts 
remained unanswered. It was, for instance, 
believed that the appendix to the treaty which 
excepts the Hamburg spirit export trom the 
benefit of the conventional tariff had not been 
laid before the Senate of that free city, which in 
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its ignorance assented to the treaty with the’ the Prussian province of Saxony), which bas a 


t iniversities is printed ; and st pass a x 
appendix. Inthe committee all sorts of inquiry long history of its own, and for months was ® at mh Xs ny { ‘ 

would have sifted the matter; in the public awaited with general interest. In the late sbort . rae ne 7 Ww 
session of the House itself the member of the session of the Reichstag the Liberals also brought th . te " ke as { ~p teoke t 

Bundesrath for Hamburg, as well as the Impe in an interpellation of the Prussian Mimster of — the fitions ler w t Was 


rial Secretary of Foreign Affairs, refused to the Interior on this subject, and thereby created “ehe Pisidiy cone: 
, the mostimportant partsofthe as much merriment as anger Being sure that 





cret, while enough is known to — the case will imterest your readers, | will state it) tice has ‘ 
ney and incapacity of our ne ina few words, especially as it is characteri , 

gotiators. Itis apparent that Germany granted of the so-called constitutional views of i ames 

alinost everything and gained little. If Philip  isters Phe election of the Covservative rey ¥ . 


Il., at the height of his power, had condescended sentative of said district on February 15 had ‘ a “ 
to conclude such a treaty with the then poor been declared null and void, on the ground of ; 














Marquis of Brandenburg, the latter would have gross frauds and irregularities Phe Const ; : ’ 
btained fairer terms. There is one consolation:  tiou prescribes that in such a case a new elect RY . : . ‘ 
the treaty will last only three years. But why must be ordered forthwith (sofort Instead of 
then make it J hear you object. The pity complying with the law, Minister von Puttka . : 
is that every international treaty is consi mer ordered a new election to take pla . ' 
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such a treaty is rejected, as the improvements not hold it at the appointed date past ; 
on the old state of things and new advantages poning it again to the 4th inst Phus the 
isually counterbalance its drawbacks and short district had been from October, ISS1, to | I 
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Mr. Adams has been represented as ridiculing 


and underrating the classics, but nothing is 
further from the truth, In expressing his appre- 
ciation for real and thorough classical scholar- 
ship he goes to lengths to which many modern- 
ists would not follow bim. To those who can 
study Greek and Latin with real interest he 
would give every opportunity, and would allow 
their acquisitions to pass current as a large part 
of a liberal education. 

Further, he is told, with varying degrees of 
courtesy, that if be got little benefit from his 
college course it was because be shirked bis 
work, and that he does not know anything 
about the effect of bis study of the dead lJan- 
guages upon himself, anyway. Much that he 
has done, according to his own estimate in spite 
of the classics, be is assured was accomplished 
by their aid This mode of refutation were 
better let alone. Ifa man of the clear insight 
and round judgment of Mr. Adams fails utterly 
in estimating the effect of his own early train- 
ing, pray how can we place any reliance on the 
statements of those who testify that the classics 
have been of great value to them /¢ ¥. Fe 

New York, September 17. 


THE VALUE OF TRANSLATING GREEK. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sirk: In your last number a correspondeut 
submits some statistics of the medals given for 
English essays in the Albany City High School, 
averaging in favor of the classical as compared 
with the English and Latin-English courses. 
Probably a similar average of statistics would 
be obtained from most similarly arranged 
schools. But the benetit obtained in the study 
of Greek, which seems to be the defining feature 
of a classical course, is not in the possession of 
the language itself, but in the power over lan- 
guage gained in the work of translation. The 
amount of Greek given in the classical course is 
probably in addition to the same amount of 
Latin as in the Latin-English course ; so that 
this lingering of the mind among modes of ex- 
pression, which is the chief feature in the work 
of translation, is greatest of all in the classical 
course. But, however highly we may regard 
elegance of expression, or however valuable a 
ready apprehension of the force of language 
may be in itself or as a leader to new fields of 
thought, it is not all the value, nor the highest 
value, of an education. A knowledge of the fu- 
ture work in the world of these medallists would 
be quite as important to us as the statistics 
given. 

On the other hand, to suppose that knowledge 
about a language will give power of expression 
in that language, is to mix things that have little 
incommon. The history of Anglo-Saxon gram 
mar and word changes, the knowledge of rheto- 
rical rules of writing and of criticism, or the 
critical and historical knowledge of English lite- 
rature, are no more to be regarded as giving 
skill in the use of English than the study of a 
manual of gymnastics can be looked upon as 
making a trained gymnast. Skill is the result 
of practice—inherited possibly. The snatches 
from various authors gained in a year's study of 
English literature may give to an imitative 
mind an impulse that results in marked power 
of expression—certainly a close reading, year 
after year, of the best models is likely to do this; 
but the value of this study at school is to incite 
to these years of reading, and not to make a 
skilful writer. The Greek, as an original lan- 
guage leaning back upon no other—the first ex- 
ponent of the world’s broader thinking—may 
have something of the flavor of wild game as 
compared with tamer food, incorporating in it- 
self more of the fresh fields of sun and breeze 
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than is elsewhere found. But, whatever a lan- 
guage possesses in itself, its value to the student 
undoubtedly comes from that persistent manipu- 
lation of words which the work of translation 
imposes, and which, to any but the dullest mind, 
must eventually give power of expression. That 
a proper management of our own tongue could 
be made to serve the same purpose is undoubt- 
edly true, but the mode of doing this has not yet 
been discovered. Yet the Greeks did not gain 
their power over language through the work of 
translation. The real value of this power over 
language is not so much that it makes ready 
writers as ready readers in all fields of thought. 
In the work of translation the thought is fur- 
nished ready tohand. Perhaps, if the time ever 
comes when power over the English language 
can be taught through the medium of the Eng- 
lish, we shall have fewer books where elegance 
of expression takes the place of substantial 
thought. Clearness of thought is apt to give 
clearness of expression—terseness, if not ele- 
gance—and, possibly, in an age of original 
thinking, a people would not have to learn its 
own tongue through the medium of another. 
The best statistics on the point in discussion 
would be with regard to the kind and intrinsic 
value of the books written in mature life by 
pupils who have been trained in these different 
courses of study. H E. A. 


CLEVELAND, Sept. 17, 1583, 


IMPROVED METHODS OF TEACHING THE 
CLASSICS. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 

Sir: For several weeks past I have been read- 
ing with keen interest communications on the 
subject of ancient versus modern languages in 
education, commencing with your own able 
article on Mr. Chas. Francis Adams, jr.’s Phi Beta 
Kappa oration last June. As one of your corre- 
spondents alluded, in your issue of September 6, 
to my reply to Mr. Adams, in terms of approval, 
and as several writers here seem to have under- 
stood me to vindicate the study of Greek mainly 
as a means of understanding scientific terms 
formed from that language, I should be glad to 
be allowed an opportunity of stating that on 
many other occasions I had endeavored to show 
the great value of even a moderate knowledge 
of that language, when soundly and agreeably 
taught, in preparing the mind for the study of 
all languages and in sharpening and developing 
logical thought. A very large number of pupils 
educated by me during nearly thirty years will 
bear testimony to the fact that I am no bigoted 
upholder of classical education as adverse to 
English and scientific. On the contrary, I have 
always advocated sound common-sense instruc- 
tion in our own language as the best and most 
proper basis of all education for English-speak- 
ing youth. But, as regards Greek, and Latin 
also, much of the dislike and dread with which 
they have been regarded has arisen from many 
schools and teachers still adhering to the dry, 
hard, and unattractive methods in which they 
were taught thirty or forty years ago. It is 
well known Iam no advocate for empirical or 
superficial teaching ; on the contrary, I agree 
with Mr. Adams that the great changes which 
have been wrought by discoveries and inven- 
tions, even in the last quarter of a century, de- 
mand corresponding changes and improvements 
in modes and means of education also—not, 
however, I venture to think, exactly in the line 
proposed by him. Business men, merchants, 
and professional men have had to conform to, 
and put themselves and their work in accord 
with, the energy and practical usefulness de- 
manded by the new order of things. Teachers 
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of every class must do the same, if they are to 
hold their proper place in public estimation. 

The liberal support given in this country, both 
publicly and privately, to education ought to, 
and I presume does, secure an ample supply of 
really good teachers in every department. Tak- 
ing this for granted, I maintain that, while a 
large and accurate knowledge of Greek and 
Latin cannot be gained without considerable 
time and labor, a smaller but very valuable 
knowledge can be given in schools, not only 
without neglecting English education and in- 
struction in modern languages, but with great 
help and benefit to the study of these. 

It is acknowledged by men better acquainted 
than I am with the school systems of the country 
that many subjects to which much time is now 
given might well be postponed, and others taught 
ina much simpler, pleasanter, and more effec- 
tive way, as, for example, ‘“* English grammar,” 
which is in many schools taught with great 
labor to pupils and teachers, and with very un- 
satisfactory results. The speaking and writing 
of good English should be taught in amuch more 
natural and effective way, and could be if gram- 
matical rules and analysis were deferred toa 
time when the mind was more matured for un- 
derstanding them. 

The educational experiments made in Ger- 
many, and alluded to by yourself, have shown 
the value of Greek and Latin training as funda- 
mental and auxiliary to that of science; and cer- 
tainly Latin forms the truest and soundest base 
for all the Romance languages—French, Italian, 
Spanish. This last is likely to be very soon the 
most important to young Americans, and one 
who has become a fair Latin scholar can acquire 
it with ease and pleasure in six months.—I am, 
sir, yours obediently, FE. R. HUMPHREYS. 

BosTON, Sept. 23, 1883. 


THE SUPPRESSION OF CRIMINAL LITE- 
RATURE. 


To THE Ep1ITor OF THE NATION: 


Sir: The daily papers report that an agent of 
one of the prominent illustrated “ police ” news- 
papers published in New York has been sen- 
tenced by the authorities of the State of Georgia 
to several years in the chain-gang for dealing in 
obscene literature. This is excelient, if true, 
and, if it does not to some extent offset ‘‘ South- 
ern homicide,” it cannot fail to check the general 
volume of crime. When ‘“ Baldy” Smith de- 
nounced a publisher of this poisonous stuff as 
furnishing to the young the best text book of 
crime in the land, he got a few faint cheers for 
his pains. It circulates with the utmost freedom 
in the Northwest at the present day, and, for 
aught I know, Georgia is the only State that has 
taken the matter up. y. &, C, 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Sept. 20, 1883. 





MISSOURI SENTIMENT TOWARD THE 
JAMES BROTHERS, 


To THE EpitTor oF THE NaTIoN: 

Srr: In your issue of September 13 you say of 
Frank James that, “like his brother Jesse, he 
commanded the admiration and esteem of the 
community.” Allow me, as a member of the 
community, to say a few words in its defence, 
and set forth some of the facts which go to show 
that your statement is unwarranted. TH@con- 
fessions of three members of the band of thie@¥es 
led by the James brothers have recently been, 
published, and each one gives the names of those 
persons from whom the gang had at times ob- 
tained aid and comfort—that is, the persons to 
whom they could make known their presence 
without fear of having that fact communicated 
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to the officers of the law, The total number of 
persons so implicated in the four counties in 
which these men remained while in Missouri 
did not exceed twenty-five, and many of these 
were connected either by blood or marriage 
with members of the band. 

These confessions were made by different per 
sons at different times, and the circumstances 
under which they were made were of such a 
nature as to bring forth the truth, and the whole 
truth. One was made by a convict who, in the 
last stages of consumption, bad but a few months 
to live, and boped by making a clean breast of 
it to spend those months with his family. The 
other two were made by men who knew that 
their immunity from punishment depended upon 
their telling everything they knew, and who 
made their confessions without baving opportu 
nities to confer together. These three confessions 
agree substantially, and in giving the names of 
their friends and abettors they bad nothing to 
lose. Now, if in these four counties there were 
not more than twenty-five persons who would 
harbor and assist these cutthroats, does this not 
show conclusively that they were not held in 
esteem and admiration by the community ? 

That Frank James was acquitted is due toa 
defect inherent in the jury system, not to the 
lawlessness in the locality in which he was tried. 
He had five distinguished lawyers to defend 
him ; the testimony against him was almost 
solely that of an accomplice; by bis bearing and 
appearance he bas the power to win men’s sym 
pathy ; and an alibi was set up in his defence. 
With such a defence, and under such circum- 
stances, it would be very difficult to convict a 
criminalanywhere. The Star-route conspirators 
were acquitted by a jury, but the people of the 
United States were none the less certain of 
their guilt. Hundreds of such cases might be 
cited, and will be recalled, by any one familiar 
with the great trials of the time. 

Frank James, too, was acquitted in a county 
in which he was a total stranger, and in one 
which has never been accused of being in sym 
pathy with outlawry ; while in Jackson County, 
which was the hiding-place of the band, Ryan 
was sent to the penitentiary for twenty-five 
years by a jury of his countrymen. The com- 
munity which is said to have beld these men in 
bigh esteem has not shown them much mercy. 
Two have been killed, three have been sent over 
the road to the penitentiary, and two are held 
as witnesses, with indictments hanging over 
them, their only hope of pardon resting upon 
their telling all they know. These statements 
being true (and most of them can be established 
by record testimony), can these men be said to 
have commanded the admiration and esteem of 
the community ? As a reader of the Nation, 
who has the highest respect not only for its 
opinions, but for its candor, I have written this 
in order to bring about some modification of a 
statement which does a great injustice to a rich 
and enlightened community.—Respectfully, 

J.G.1 





INDEPENDENCE, Mo.,. Sept. 18, 1883, 
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[Our statement that Frank and Jess« 
‘‘commanded the admiration and esteem of 
the community,” was not intended to be ab 
solutely literal; and we cheerfully modify it 
The reports of Frank's trial, especially whet 
taken in connection with the fact that his 
brother never could be caught for purposes 
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of trial at all, and that the gang lived for 
years as Outlaws in great security, produced 
the impression that there was a great deal of 
sympathy for the ‘‘ boys” throughout the 
State.—Ep. Nation 
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ARMY HONOR 


To THE Epitor oF THE NaTION 

Sir: A friend in Washington tells me that in 
a recent issue of your paper appears an articl 
which, under caption of ** Honor in the Army 
is very severe upon us all; and three quarters 
of us are west of the Mississippi, far away from 
the busy haunts of men who read and coin opi 
nions from what the newspapers lay before their 
eyes. It would seem that because a few of us 
have issued false tokens in shape of duplicate 
pay-accounts, all of us are to be stigmatized as 
beings to whom honor has but the value Falstat? 
gives it A reference to the records of the Bu 
reau of Military Justice will show that officers 
of the army who have been charged with “ con 
duct unbecoming an officer and a gentleman’ 
(and of such conduct the definition is the same 
in the army asit is out of it) have been justly 
dealt with by courts martial; and that if, after 
having been found guilty of such conduct, they 


rainst whom vour article 





are still among those : 
appears to have been launched, it is nof the fault 
of the army, but owing purely to the way in 
which the civil portion of the military establish 
ment—to wit, the President and the Secretary 
of War—bas been approached and iutluenced by 
powerful political and social friends of those 
who have been sentenced to dismissal from a 
service their actions bave cast dishonor upon 
We have tried to do what all prudent men will 
always do—cut away the sore spots ; but where 
we have failed, the authorities are to blame, and 
upon their heads should fall the discredit, not 
upon ours. 

Some people may remember that, shortly after 
the advent of Mr. Hayes, he caused it to be ar 
nounced to the army that crime would be pun 
ished, and that offenders need not look for 
mercy. The tone of the order setting this forth 
was such as to imply that all of us were more or 
less tainted with drunkenness, and th 





did not at once reform we might prepare to 
meet our just deserts Well, ofticers were tried 
for drunkenness on duty, found guiltv, sen 


tenced to be dismissed ; and in nearly every case 





was the sentence either commuted to a forfeiture 
of part pay, with } from the exercise of 
official functions for a sbort period, or else set 
aside without comment A most flagrant case 
was that of an officer who was tried uy 

twenty two specifications descriptive of a va 
riety of fraud, deceit, and other villany ; found 
guilty of all or a portion of every one of the 


twenty-two ; very properly sentenced to be dis 
missed, but wt is vet in the service, becaus 


Mr. Haves, at the solicitation of a number of 


Senators and Representatives from the offender's 
native State, commuted the sentence to a for 


feiture of half pay for one year, with suspens 








from rank and command during the time—about 
the equivalent of a year's leave of absence 
which many a well-behaved a hard working 
tlicer fails to get, on the ground that Arts ser 
Vices I t be «< red 

Many ther sta es ¢ Ss WAV f nant - 
ing the efforts ? tarv ment get 1 i f bad 
issociates might be set fort Take the case of 
ne w wt and of a post a 
proper advances toward the w fa brother 
tlice: t the t absent on dut and wh 
after having been repelled, made use of bis pos 
tion as manding officer to blacken the lady's 
haracter. He was dismissed by sentence of a 

rtr ial, yet Mr. Hayes commuted the 


sentence ‘to two years’ suspension.” There are 








men the army to-day (not many) who, after 
having been ejected for infamous conduct, have 
} 


been restored by acts of Congress and the Presi- 
lent. One of the last official acts of the late Mr. 
(varfield was to remit a sentence of dismissal in 





the case of one of these men, whose old tuts 
brought him before a « tly after 
he bad been restored t Haves 
The last Congress, in sj t 
from the army, passed an act authorizing the 
President, in his discretion, to appoint one of 
these characters to the first vacancy of pian 
occurring in the infantry, and thereby 
the promotion of a heutenant of twenty vear 
faithful and blameless sers The t 
already passed one branch of Congress, and w 
awaiting actlor mh the ther, whet it was 
rectly reported that the person te be benetit | 
had been seen disgracefully drunk in tl 
of the capital Did this intluer the 
the till when it came uy Notatitotit. Its 
allies carried it tl hinthe fa f \ 
bad character, immoral nduct, and ‘ 
ness ; and if the party is not in thearmy ¢t iy 
it is because the discretion of the Pres 
finer texture than was that of t tw ief 
predecessors And vet, st it 
appointed, the army (tf lige fr t Apers 
“ ld be respons f 
1s 
} Ks TeAvA 
W, I ) «) ’ 
the a ( s \\ hw 
laidl the il it { { \ 
Ep, Na N 
MR. JARVES AND MI 1 LMAN 
ro tHe } TOR oF Tue Na N 
Sir: In vour iss ft t st | ° 
that Mr. St in reifera his attack 
regard to the roty st l t ‘ 
statement of August and ¢ “ f 
the subject can ce a) “ t W f 
probability s. Mr. S.'s fa v of iy 
t s s 8 Vast at spa 
his mistakes. I s regard f 
n ~ { irt = f t i ‘ 
thre sriv t iif i e, tha 
his ow . | sl f fed 
reputat this respect. Natur s ihe 
him, fort il rood, solicitous t x the 
W thlessness f ‘ I s That 
I ay Ass ate Ww lealers in br vt it 
I ence wh for reasons of their mn agree 
able to Mr. S., say rue tl sof I cannot 
leny But the ba di Jarves i " 
terracottas and a ‘| brown st statue 
f* bought,” as he states, ‘from s villa 
garde I i iin al teresting j 
works, as described in‘ Italian Rambles’ a the 
Descriptive Catalogue f the Boston | ign 
Exhitit } and LT abide t mv statements, leay 
ng them to be confirmed or otherwise by unpre 
idiced experts 
Mr. S. errs in savi I purchased ross] 
unterfeit bronzes,” et Onee 1 showed hima 
gilt brot f an antiq pattern which bad 


heen left with me, somewhat skilfully executed, 
and asked his opinion. He, as I, believed it to 
be an imitation, and advised getting Marquis 
ld be of 
great value. The Marquis confirmed our judg 
ment. If Il could have foreseen the sort of use 
Mr. S. would make of personal confidences of 
this nature, and his defamation of me siniply 


zi’s opinion, for, if genuine, it wou 





because the critic of the Nation said a few words 
of praise of my last unpretending little book, I 
should have been far more afraid of him than 
of being taken in by any counterfeit, gross or 
fine. 

If lam ‘‘utterly incapable of forming a valid 
opinion on any work of art,” will Mr. 8. explain 
why the oldest academy of fine arts in Kyrope, 
that of Florence, unsought and unexpected on 
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my part, elected me long ago an honorary mem- 
ber on account of my writings and services in 
this tield ¢ Will he also inform the Nation bow 
many other Americans bave had this honor?! I 
do not like to follow his example in citing the 
opinions of others against him, as be does “ all 
Florence” (I suppose he means his all) against 
me, but | cannot refrain from telling bim that I 
have more than once heard Englishmen of high 
position cite his letters to the London Times as 
which 
fact possibly has something to do with their 
After pelting me with the mud of 
gossip of the streets of Florence, it 1s very gene- 


most untrustworthy and mischievous ; 
stoppage 
rous to say ; “I have no personal quarrel with 


W hat, then, 
is the motive of Mr. Stillman’s wanton, and I 


Mr. Jarves, and will accept none.” 
call it maligoant, assault Heaven save me 
from my friends, if this is a sample of their 
good-will! I think the public now have had 
enough of this personal matter, and Mr. 8, has 
done all the good to the art he ‘‘reverences ” 
that he can reasonably expect, by advertising 
his scrupulous regard for it at my expense. 
JAMES JACKSON JARVES. 


HorTeL VENDOME, Boston, Sept. 22, 1883 


|We cannot continue 
Ep. NATION, | 


this controversy.— 


PROF. JEVONS ON JOHN MILL, 
To THE EpiItoR OF THE NATION: 

Sim: About five years ago, the late Mr. Je- 
vons periormed what a distinguished colleague 
of his described as a ‘* war-dance upon the pros 
trate form of Mr, Mill”; the dance consisting in 
a series of articles which far surpassed anything 
the present writer has seen iu the field of reputa 
ble criticism in their sweeping violence, and in 
their unhesitating and unqualified—not to say 
arrogant and conceited—assertion cf Mill’s in- 
competence for the discussion of the subjects upon 
which he wrote, Not the most offensive thing 
in the articles was the assertion that Mull’s mind 
was “essentially Ulogical”; a proposition which 
even inthis rapidly progressive age wust still seem 
to many of the best miads almost a contradic- 
tion interms. Mr. Jevons’s articles, in the pre- 
sent writer's humble opinion, so utterly failed to 
establish his position that they were best an 
swered by the almost silent reception they met 
with; but one who recalls the fact that his argu 
ments, such as they were, rested almost exclu 
sively upon certain inconsistencies which he had 
discovered, or fanmied be had discovered, in 
Mill's writings, canno. forbear a feeling of sa- 
tistaction on finding the charge of inconsistency 
prominently brought forward against Mr, Je 
vous himself by a critic so evidently friendly as 
the reviewer of Mr. Jevons’s essaysin this week’s 
Nation. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to add that these 
lines are not intended as a personal attack upon 
one whose early deatn has been justly deplored 
as a loss in the ranks of earnest scientific work 
ers, but to call attention to a point which ought 
certainly to diminish the force of Jevous’s stric 
tures upon Millin the minds of those who have not 
themselves thoroughly examined their merits; 
and this, | contidently believe, is the only class 
ot readers who regard those strictures as of much 
importance. It may not be amiss to mention 
here that those who reverence Mill—and who 
love justice—will tind much gratification in the 
tribute paid to him by Professor Sidgwick in the 
opening pages of his recent valuable work on 
Political Economy. 

Yours, very respectfully,  & 

BALTIMORE, September 24, 1883, 
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THE STRAW AS A SIGN OF CONTRACT. 
To THE EpIToR OF THE NaTION: 


Sir: I have noticed with interest the dis- 
cussion going on in your paper as to whether it 


is true or not that professional witnesses adver- 


tised their calling by straws stuck in their shoes, 
to indicate that they were ready to commit per- 
jury if they could find such employment. It 
seems to me history sustains Mr. Axon in taking 
the affirmative of this question. I make the 
following quotation from ‘Memories of West- 
minster Hall,’ by Edward Foss, F.R.S. : 

‘* The professional witnesses were most notice 
able frequenters of the Hall in ‘the good old 
times.’ ; These abominable traffickers in 
perjury were employed by attorneys to swear to 
any he for which the support of false oaths was 
required. Not only did they ply their abomina 
ble trade, but, strange to say, they plied it 
notoriously —making no secret of their infamous 
business to persons initiated in the usages of the 
law courts. Daily these venal liars walked 
Westminster Hall on the look-out for employ- 
ment ; a straw stuck in one of bis shoes being 
the ensign by which a member of the fraternity 
advertised bis readiness, in spite of the terrors of 
the pillory, the whipping-post, the plantations, 
and the gallows, to swear by the hour together 
for a stated payment per oath. Throughout 
many years of the eighteenth century, a wicked 
attorney named Wreathcock—who, after under- 
going sentence of death, was transported for life 
in 1736—kept a number of these scoundrels in 
full employment ; and though his exposure and 
removal from the country broke up ‘ Wreath 
cock’s Gang,’ the man and his lying slaves were 
speedily replaced by unother ‘ connexion’ of per- 
jurers” (vol. i., p. 83-4). 

M. D. CHATTERTON, 

MASON, MICHIGAN, Sept. 22, 1883. 


Notes. 


D. APPLETON & Co. are to become the publishers 
of Latine, the montbly magazine edited by 
Prof. E. 8S. Shumway. In their Parchment 
Series the ‘Sonnets of Jobn Milton,’ edited by 
Mark Pattison, will be the next volume The 
Parchment Shakspere will, it is thought, be 
completed during the autumn. They announce 
also for speedy publication the third volume of 
Bancroft’s revised ‘ History of the United 
States,’ and Cobbett’s ‘ Enghsh Grammar,’ 
edited by Alfred Ayres. 

Taintor Brothers, Mermll & Co, will shortly 
publish * Mexico and the Mexicans,’ by Howard 
Conkling, grandson of a former Minister to 
Mexico under Pre-ident Fillmore. The book 
will be illustrated, partly by the author bimself. 

Professor Hoppin’s ‘ Homiletics’ comes to us 
bearing a new imprint, that of Funk & Wag 
nalls. 

Richardson's ‘ Primer of American Literature’ 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) merits its 
present success of a “twenty-first thousand.” 
It presents a fair and, in spite of its brevity, a 
readable conspectus of its subject. Twelve por- 
traits, mostly of living writers, including the 
younger pvets and novelists, have been added to 
the present edition. The book seems to have 
entitled itself to much more illustration of this 
kind, especially for the older periods. 

A less successful primer (apparently intended 
for civil-service examination crams) is Mr. 
Henry Grey’s ‘ Bird’s eye View of English Lite- 
rature’ (E. P. Dutton & Co.). Its arrangement 
is formal! and almost tabular, each author being 
set down in the order of bis death, with a curt 
characterization over against him, or simple 
mention of his principal works. Longfellow, 


who is taken in at the end as an adopted English- 
man, has more space and words allowed him 
than any of bis predecessors. ; 
Longfellow’s ‘ Courtship of Miles Standish 
has just been added to the Riverside Literature 


Series, with a dramatic arrangement for use in 
school exhibitions and private theatricals. The 
Omission of the descriptive portions (except as 
stage direction-) makes some of the scenes very 
short; otherwise the poem seems actable. 

Both the juvenile and the holiday publications 
put in anearly appearance this year. Of the 
latter class the first may be considered ‘ Twenty 
Poems from Longfellow,’ with fifty Mlustrations 
(one a portrait; from the hand of the poet’s son, 
Mr. Ernest W. Longfellow. Undemiably, such a 
work possesses a peculiar interest from this 
association of father and son and of two kindred 
arts. “The Village Blacksmith,” “ The Day is 
Done,” “ The Bells of Lynn,” the sonnets to 
Felton, Agassiz, and Sumner, are among the 
more familiar and endeared pieces selected by 
the painter. The majurity, by inherited sym- 
pathy, have a maritime theme or imagery, and 
tbe accompany ing designs show no little mastery 
of wave form and motion, and of the general 
sentiment of the sea. The landscapes are also 
for the most part to be praised: some are inten- 
tional reproductions of actual views in Cam- 
bridge, at Nahant, etc.—the fathers baunts, 
Mr. E. W. Lovgfellow’s moons would draw 
down the censure of Nafure’s scientific art-critic 
for their disproportionate size; and can he who 
knows and depicts so well the curve of breaking 
surf have blunted the tips of the leaves of the 
“spreading chestnut-tree”/ The cuts are ad 
mirably engraved, and the book throughout is 
of fine workmanship, 

Next spring, the third oldest academy in 
Massachusetts—the oldest away from the sea- 
board—namely, at Leicester, will celebrate its 
hundredth year. Among its first pupils in 1784 
was Eli Whitney, the inventor of the cotton-gin; 
so that the South should feel an interest in the 
approaching occasion. There are many eminent 
names on the roll of instructurs and students; 
among tbe Jatter, William L. Marcy, John 
Davis, David Henshaw, Benjamin F. Thomas, 
the Rev. Gardiner Spring, etc. The most note 
worthy fact in the bistury of this institution is 
that from the commencement it has practised 
coeducation of the sexes. We gather these par 
ticulars from au interesting paper readin July, 
before tbe Worcester Society of Antiquity, by 
the Rev. Samuel May, who in turn drew upon 
a ‘History of Leicester Academy,’ by ex- 
Governor Emory Washburn, bimself a graduate, 

The October Manhattan shows a marked ad- 
vance in its pictorial attractions, the series of 
views of the Hackensack Valley, and the series 
of portraits of tbe Irish Parliamentary leaders, 
having a special claim to mention, The literary 
contents are likewise above the recent average. 
They include wbat is formally a sonnet of Whit 
tier’s on ‘ The Story of Ida.’ 

Dr. Coan’s September Topics of the Time (Put- 
nams) touches * Questions of Belief,” reproduc- 
ing, among other articles, Miss Cobbe’s “ Agnos- 
tic Morelity ’ and Leslie Stephen’s “ Suppression 
of Poisonous Opinions.” 

Two more volumes extend the new edition of 
Emerson (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), namely, the 
‘ Representative Men,’ and the second series of 
the ‘ Essays.” Those who side with Mr. Adams 
in his unfriendliness to Greek will be pleased to 
meet again, in the lecture on * New Englana Re- 
formers,” a telling passage in the spirit of the 
Phi Beta Kappa address. 

The Sanitary Engineer is hereafter to be pub- 
lished regularly in London, a fortnight later 
than the date of its issue here. So much of our 
sanitary science has come from England that 
this return in kind is somewhat surprising. 

What promises to be a successful movement 
to regulate by convention the railway time of 
the country (and conformably the local time) 
has been initiated by Mr. W. F. Allen, Secretary 
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of the General Time Convention, who has, to 
show the dreadful confusion now existing. pre 
pared a colored map of the standards by which 
ur railroads are run. Another map, more to 
the purpose—for the evil is notorious and crying 
shows the division proposed by means of four 
central standard meridians, viz... the 75th, 90th, 
105th. and 126th, or practically those of Phila 
delphia, New Orleans, Denver, and Carson City, 
The traveller adds an hour to his reckoning, 
or subtracts it, as the case may be, on entering 
a section from one adjoining. The Canadian 
system of roads is embraced in this scheme, and 
is assigned to the 75th meridian. together with 
the Eastern and Middle States. and the Southern 
seaboard nearly to Georgia. The pampblet may 
be had by those interested of the National Rail 
wav Publication Company, at 46 Bond Street. 
The Signal Service has recently made a con 
tribution to theoretical meteorology which will 
be heartily welcomed by all interested in the 
science. No. 12 of the Professional Papers of 
the Signal Service, the title of which is “ Popular 
Essays on the Movements of the Atmosphere 
contains a series of monographs by Prof. Wm 
Ferrel, of the United States Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, which, at the instance and request of 
General Hazen, Professor Ferrel has collected 
from the various periodicals in which they first 
appeared, and compiled into a single volume 
‘On tbe Relation 
between the Barometric Gradient and the 
Velocity of Wind,” is perhaps the most interest 
ing. as the results and conclusions therein set 


Of these monographs, No. iv 


forth are certainly of much practical impor 
tance, not only in the prediction of * weather 
the end and goal of most meteorologists), but also 
in the science of barometric hbvpsometrv, to 
which Professor Ferrel has made other valuable 
contributions. The thanks of all interested in 
this subject are due to General Hazen for thus 
setting forth, in a most convenient end acces 
sible form, the results of Professor Ferrel’s re 
searches, extending over many years. The term 

popular “in the title of this paper is, however 
to be taken in a very restricted sense. Professor 
Ferrel is too thoroughly a mathematician to 
write for the non-mathematical, and this coilee 
tion of papers abounds in derivatives and in 
tegrals and other wild beasts of the mathemati 
cal menagerie to such an extent that it would be 
quite unsafe to precict for it a verv extensive 
circulation. Its publication, however, is an 
other example of the desire and efforts of the 
Signal Service to place the science of meteoro 
logy on a sure foundation. 

The Signal Service Bureau reprints, too, Pro 
fessor Ferrel’s ‘ Motions of Fluids and Solids’ 
also purely mathematical, a few pages excepted: 
‘Meteorological and Physical Observations on the 
Fast Coast of British America,’ by Orray Taft 
Sherman: and ‘ Charts and Tables showing the 
Geographical Distribution of Rainfall in the 
United States,’ prepared by Lieut. H. H.C 
Dunwoody. This last covers the period 1870-188), 
and groups the tables of rainfall at the several 
Signal-Service stations. 

We have already spoken of the map of Ton 
quin lately prepared for the Journal! of the 
Berlin Geographical Society by Richard Kiepert. 
It has since been published separately bv Dietrich 
Reimer, Berlin. Though not the most m 
prehensive of the many now before the publi 
it is very helpful for comparison. 

Michae! Bacunin’s ‘God and the State,’ wit! 
the prefatory words of Carlo Cafiero and Elise 
Reclus, bas been translated and published 
Benjamin R. Tucker (Boston 

Pope Leo XIII. recently addressed a letter t 
Cardinals de Luca, Pitra, and Hergenrother, the 
three “ Jearned * members of the Sacred College, 


in which he dwelt on the importance of the 





study of history, especially in a country like 
Italy, much of whose glorious past was due to 
the popes. Naturally enough, the Italian clerical 
papers overflowed with admiration of the Pope's 
manifesto, but even the Liberal press was dis 
posed to construe his remarks into a concession 
» modern enlightenment However, exactly 
ne week after the publication of the letter, a 
new instalment of the Index Expuryatorius 
appeared, including among the proscribed books 
two such purely bistorical works as Aube’s * His 


toire des persécutions de VEeghse: La Polémiqu 
pajenne a la fin du He si¢cle, and its contimua 
tion, ‘ Les Chretiens dans empire Romain, jus 
1'au milieu du [lle siécle.’ The value of thes 


works has been generally recognized, but M 
Aubé bas relegated many stories of pagan per 
secution and Christian martyrdom to the realn 
f legend: hence bis place on the Index, notwitt 
standing the Pope’s fondness for bistorica 


studies 


rhe tirst draft of the chapter in the ‘ Contrat 
So religion has been reprinted 
the the Public Library at Geneva by Ct 
Bor in bis 'J.d0. Rousseau’s KR s 





Philosophy 
The last few vears have 


nsiderable number of works on Hebrew gram 


mar Among the most noteworthy are the 
twenty-second and twenty-third editions { 
(resenius s ‘ Grammatik, in great part re t 
led by Kautzsch (1878 and 1881); the first part of 
Stade’s ‘ Lehrbuch (1S7M); and the first part of 
Konig’s ‘ Historisch -kmtisches  Lehrgebaude 


1881 School-books bave been issued bv Nagels 
bach (4tb edition, 1880), Stier (IS8SD, Setfer 
edition, 1883), and H. L. Strack (3d edition, 1S 


Strack’s * Hebriiische Grammatik, mit Uebungs 











stiicken, Literatur, und Vokabular,’ which, as a 
substitute for J. H Petermann’s manus now 
forms the first volume of the * P nguarun 
Onientahum, sive Elementa Lir sued 
by Reuther (Carlsrube and Leipzig), is a per t 
model of correctness and compactness Thougt 
written mainiv f the insti t self 
struction of "1 y begin ther . 
Hebrew at tbe university, it w be f 
account f its fulness pled wit x t 
brevity ut itains sVntax), a xceedipgly 
conveblent t k of reference for tl t fea 
tures of the gra natical structures v bv 
uivanced Semitic s lars. Teachers ca t fa 
to recOgnize in it a most usefu Dpa t 
we would not re nmend it witt ta the t 
to learners, to w ts neis ss, ber nd 
there bordering on obscurity, must av ably 
prove pot a littie perplexing. T Hebrew ty 
ised in it is very ar; the transliterat wher 
ver demanded, is most tely precise; and w 
ve in vain searched for a misprint uncorrecte 
n the few lines of * Errata.” Its | graphy 
embracing dict iries peordances, 2g 
mars, treatises On special themes, et sa Vaiu 


able addition. The other volumes of the * Porta 
omprise Petermann’s 

















Samaritan, Arabic, ar Armer i s, and 
Nestle’s Syriac nmar. A Persian gra ar 
by Landauer, is forth g. and an Ethiopic ts 
to follow 

The unfruitful letter E fills nearly all of Parts 
TS of the new ‘ Brockhaus’s Conversations 
Lexikor New York: L. W. Schmidt Eng 
ul however, and Europe both fall within it 
+} f r r re 

f forty et 
article Enev e 
I al f at Among the biographies 
those Emerson, the two Everetts, and Eries 
son Wil rest Amemcan readers, The sketch 
f Emerson is not brief in nparison with the 
standani of this work, vet gives in a few words 


t 
an intelligent judgment of a writer who still fills 


a larger space in foreign eves as an essayist than 
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Nesbit, Clennell, Harvey, Jackson, and the re-t. 
The animal pictures here adduced show } 
much the pupils fell short of the master, not as 
engravers but as observers of animated nature 
Harvey's work seems furthest removed from 
Bewick’s, both in style of cutting and in definite 
ness of design, especially when it is a question 
of filling up the background 
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Lippincott’s contains a protectionist articls 
published perhaps to show what the protection- 
ists can doin the way of argument when they 
take the trouble to expose the wretched fre+ 
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276 
traders. Mr. F. D. Y. Carpenter is the writer, 
He declares at the outset that ‘‘a great surprise 
is in store for the simple student of political 
affairs in the discovery that the free-traders of 
the United States are not free-traders at all.” 
Mr. Carpenter has discovered, by means of corre- 
spondence and personal inguiry, that the persons 
who call themselves free-traders do not insist 
upon the abolition of the custom houses and on 
revenue by direct taxation, and therefore he 
maintains that they are little better than hypo 
crites. The publication of this article throws a 
curious light on the condition of mind in the pro- 
tectionist camp; for it is evidently put forward 
asan important contribution to the free-trade 
controversy. ‘In the Highlandsof North Caro 
lina,” by Louise Coftin Jones, is a description of 
a little known, and to us, we confess, upinte- 
resting ‘* These Actors” is the 
title of on the stage, by L. Clarke 
Davis, containing a good deal that is readable. 


country. our 


an article 


“Daisy Miller,” as a comedy in three acts 
(Boston : James R. Osgood & Co.), hardly does 
more than remind the reader of the clever little 
story of which it is a dramatization. 
was obliged tochavge the climax (for to have the 
stage-version end in a death would bardly have 
done), and he has also thought it necessary to en- 
large the European background and to introduce 
a new plot. With all these changes, the drama 
and the story are such distinct creations that it 
is idle to try and compare them. There is very 
little action in the play, but the dialogue is 
bright, and the sub-plot of Eugenio and Giova 
nelli and Mme. Katkoff is ingeniously worked 
Randolph P. Miller, the American boy, 
who is the product of hotel-life and affectionate 
parental neglect, presents a new and untried 
The slight sketch of him in the 
story was admirable, and he is in the play quite 


out. 


stuge-iype. 


unchanged in character, as the following ex- 
tract will show : 


** Randolph, Will 
sugar ? 

* Winterbourne, Yes, you may take one ; but 
I don’t think sugar is good tor little boys. 

** Randolph. Ob, blazes ! it’s hard ! 

‘Winterbourne. Take care, young 
You'll hurt vour teeth. 

* Randolph. lL haven't got any teeth to hurt ; 
they've all come out. I've only got seven teeth. 
Mother counted them last night, and cne came 
out afterwards. She said she’d slap me if any 
more came out. I can’t help it—it’s this old 
Europe. It’s the climate that makes ’em come 
out. In America they didn’t come out; it’s 
these hotels ! 

** Winterbourne. if you eat all 
your mother will certainly slap you. 

* Randolph, She’s got to give me some candy, 
then. I can’t get any candy here—any Ameri- 
can candy. American candy’s the best. 

** Winterbourne. And are American boys the 
best little bovs / ‘ 

** Randolph. 1 don’t know. 
boy ! 

“ Winterbourne. I see you are one of the best. 

** Randolph, That isn’t what my mother says, 
you can bet your life on that !” 


you give me a lump of 


man. 


that sugar, 


I'm an American 


But in an acting play, would it not be difficult 
to have Randolph ? A bumptious, noisy hotel 
child could be represented, of course, by one of 
those precocious stage infants with which our 
theatre is so thoroughly well supplied ; but, 
then, would not the result be a little unpleasant 
a little too like personal contact with Ran- 
dolph in a hotel ‘‘corridor”? Fond as we are 
of the boy, and little as we should wish to spare 
him, we like him in a sketch better than in this 
high dramatic relief. With regard to Daisy 
herself, everything would depend upon the act 
ing. We can imagine an actress who would 
make her charming, but we confess that we do 
not remember any leading lady now on the 
boards who would be likely to make her any- 
thing but vulgar. 


Mr. James 


—About the time when Mr. Henry Irving will 
produce in America Wills’s tragedy “ Charles 
I.,” in which Cromwell figures as a sordid and 
vulgar clown, there will be acted at the Odéon 
Theatre in Paris the first published play of 
Victor Hugo, called “ Cromwell,” and famous 
more because of its preface than of its merits, 
as it is so hopelessly long that very few readers 
have ever had the courage to persevere in its 
perusal. Planned originally for the acting of 
Talma, and constructed with a view tothe stage, 
Hugo seems to have abandoned the hope of 
seeing it performed before he began the actual 
writing, and to have therefore given bis pen full 
license to run on witbout limit. Still, it bas 
always been possible to see in it the well-kuit 
skeleton of a possible play. It is this skeleton 
that is to be exhibited on the stage of the Odéon 
Hugo himself has cut bis verses with a merciless 
hand; and besides having had the pleasure of 
the second performance of “Le Roi 
s’amuse” just fifty years after the first, be will 
now have the pleasure of seeing the first per- 
formance of “ Cromwell’ fifty-five years after 
its first publication. Tbe Odéon expects to pro- 
duce “ Cromwell ” in December, 1883, and it was 
in December, 1827, that its preface set forth the 
programme of the Romanticist revolt. It was in 
the same house that Hugo’s first play was acted 
within two months after the publication of 
“Cromwell.” This was “ Amy Robsart,” a 
dramatization of ‘ Kenilworth,’ produced Feb- 
ruary 13, 1828, and damned out of hand. Al- 
though wholly Hugo’s own work, he announced 
it as that of his brother-in-law, Paul Foucher, 
then a boy in his teens. “ Amy Robsart” has 
never been printed, and it is believed that the 
only manuscript of it is now lost. It is to be 
hoped that “ Cromwell” will be more fortunate 
than its predecessor, In its revised and reduced 
form it is to be called a comedy. The chief part 
will be taken by M. Lafontaine, formerly of the 
Comédie-Francaise, who acted, in the “ Jeunesse 
de Louis XIV.” of the two Dumas, the charac 
ter of Mazarin, the hero of stillanother play of 
Hugo’s, not yet either printed or performed. 


seeing 


—These remarks have been in part suggested 
by the perusal of a curious book recently pub- 
lished by M. Edmond Biré, ‘ Victor Hugo 
avant 1830’ (Paris: Jules Gervais; New York: 
F. W. Christern). With tbe indefatigable pa- 
tience of a literary detective and with a mali- 
cious humor, M. Biré devotes 500 pages tu the 
revelation of the pettinesses of a great man. He 
has hunted up all Hugo’s earlier and forgotten 
work, searched all contemporary records, col- 
lected and collated many of Hugo's personal 
and public Jetters, and succeeded in showing 
that Hugo is a romancer even when writing his 
prefaces or bis autobiography. The _ poet's 
claim to a noble ancestry is exploded, and his 
bumble but honorable origin set forth. M. Biré 
has gone tbrough tbe files of the little paper 
founded by Hugo and his brother, the Conser- 
vateur littéraire, of which the Paris correspond- 
ent of the Nafion has given an ample account, 
and which is now so rare that the three thin 
volumes bring 1,000 francs. We happen to 
kuow that Hugo himself has not a copy, and 
that when he wished to see it a year or two ago 
he was forced to borrow the copy which M 
Nuitter bad given to the growing dramatic and 
musical library of the Opéra. From this source 
M. Biré has dug out many curious facts, Hugo, 
for instance, declared that his ‘ Littérature et 
Philosophie mélées’ contained all his earlier cri- 
tical writing reprinted verbatim et literatim, 
but M. Biré shows that many articles are 
omitted, that most are retouched, and that 
nearly all are antedated. Most curious of all is 
this: Hugo in his preface refers to the plot of a 


tragedy outlined when he was a schoolboy and 
reprinted with these other writings; 
whereas it appears that this boyish plot is 
merely a critical analysis (reprinted from the 
fifth number of the 


boyish 


Conservateur littéraire) 
of a tragedy actually acted in ISI7 at the 
Théatre-Francais. In ene respect at least 
M. Biré’s investigations are of real service to 
the history of literature. Twenty years ago 
toere appeared a biography of the poet, called 
‘ Victor Hugo, raconté par un temoin de sa vie,’ 
and evidently written by a member of Hugo’s 


household and under his own eye. It was 
generally believed to be the work of Mme. 
Victor Hugo. But in the prospectus of the 
now complete ne varietur edition of Hugo's 
works the name of this book also appears, 
whence the inference is inevitable that if 


Mme. Hugo held the pen it was Victor Hugo 
dictated, and that the book may 
accepted as an actual autobiography. Now, it 
happens (and M. Biré takes pleasure in proving 
it by reiterated comparisopvs) that although the 
main facts of Hugo’s career are set forth exactly 
enough, yet in matters of detail this biography 
is wholly untrustworthy. 


who be 


—The Academy of September | contains ‘‘ Two 
3iblical Suggestions” by Professor Sayce, one 
of which possesses a rather wide interest. He 
discovers the name of Joseph in the fragment of 
Manetho referring to the exodus of the Israel 
ites from Egypt (quoted in Josephus, ‘ Against 
Apion,’ i, 26). According to the Egyptian his- 
torian, the leader and lawgiver of the Hebrews 
was a priest of Heliopolis, called Osarsiph, whose 
name, derived from Osiris, the god of that city, 
was changed into Moses when he had gone over 
to the despised strangers. Now, Joseph was 
by marriage a member of a Heliopolitan priestly 
family, his wife being (according to Gen. xii. 
Asenath, the daughter of Poti-pherah, a 
priest of that city (called by the Hebrews On, by 
the Egyptians An). ‘It is plain that 
in the Egyptian legend the name of Joseph was 
regarded as a compound of Saph and Jo (Yo), 
the national name of the God of Israel, who cor- 
responded to the Osiris of Egyptian belief. 
That it was also sometimes so regarded by the 
Israelites themselves seems clear from the spell- 
ing Jeho-seph in Ps, Ixxxi. 5.” Thus the legend 
incorporated by Manetho in bis dynastic bistory 
has fused together, Professor Sayce thinks, two 
Israelitish heroes of different dates : the one who 
was the cause of the Hebrews’ migration into 
Egypt, and whose name the Egyptians trans- 
lated into Osarsiph, and the real leader in the 
Hebrew exodus from that country. This ‘ sug- 
gestion,” if not as obviously correct as its author 
believes it to be, is at least plausible enough. 
We can say the same of his other suggestion, 
which identifies the Helam of David's campaigns 
against the Syrians (2 Sam. x. 16, 17) with ** Khal- 
man, the name of Aleppo on the Assyrian monu- 
ments.” But if anything in philologico-critical 
speculations is surpassingly extravagant, it is 
Terrien de La Couperie’s statement, in the same 
number of the Academy, concerning ‘* The Af- 
finity of the Ten Stems of the Chinese Cycle 
with the [first ten] Akkadian Numerals "—the 
“striking” linguistic affinity, which only ‘‘a 
few remarks are necessary ” to explain, between 


50) 


the following two sets of words : 


Ka(p) Gi(one)! ket ‘ash (six) 
cet min kam ‘imina 
binh esh dan ussa 

dim shimu njam ishimu 
ku(ormu) ‘a | kw gut. 


Our readers, we trust, will pardon us for not 
reproducing the ‘‘ few remarks.” 
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CURTIS'S BUCHANAN.—L 


Life of James Buchanan, Fifteenth President 
of the United States. By George Ticknor 


Curtis. Harper & Brothers. 2 vols., pp. 625, 


~ 
‘ 


Ue. 
To understand the work which a biographer of 
Mr. Buchanan has before him, it is necessary to 
state the unfavorable judgment which historical 
critics have passed upon him ; for his vindica- 
tion, to be worth anything, must be addressed to 
this. It is, in substance, that being a citizen of 
a free State, with full knowledge of the blessings 
to the country of a free-Jabor system and of the 
curse of slavery, his personal and political ambi 
tion made him the subservient tool of the slave 
power ; that in this subservience he sacrificed 
the rights and interests of the free community 
in which he lived, and those of the nation as a 
whole, to the demands of the most ultra cham 
pions of slavery. This, it is alleged, went so far 
that he abandoned principles which he bimself 
had declared most sacred, and advocated the op 
posite ; that from supporting Jackson in the 
most sweeping denunciation of secession and 
nullification, he, for the sake of the Presidency, 
adopted those pernicious heresies, and was nomi 
nated because the disunionists of the South were 
well assured that he was at one with them in 
their asserted constitutional ri 
without opposition whenever they should think 


ght to secede 


it necessary to slaveholding interests. It is fur 
ther alleged tbat, being President, he connived 
at all the incipient stages of rebellion, accepting 
the belief of his Southern leaders that formal 
secession, if he should refuse duripg his term of 
office to oppose the national power to it, would 
result in a Nortbern panic of Union-saving 
which would nullify the effect of Mr. Lincoln's 
election, and give slavery the protection of ex 
plicit amendments to the Constitution in all the 
territory of the United States, North as well as 
South. 
signs of wrath instead of panic were seen in the 
Nortbern States ; 
pointed the disunion leaders by denying the con 
stitutional right of secession, though he justified 


When secession actually began, ominous 


his nerve failed, and he disap- 


them in revolution by a false statement of 
Northern aggressions, and encouraged them to 
goon by denying to the national Government, 
in his own hands or his successor’s, the right to 
suppress the rebellion. He gave the rebellion, 
therefore, the undisturbed opportunity of three 
months’ organization, when a Jacksonian pro 
clamation from him in November, 1860, when 
the calls for secession conventions were issued, 
would probably have limited the insurrection t 
a single State, if it did not squelch the 
movement. 

On this indictment the common judgment of 
the world has found him guilty. It is doubtful 
whether former Secessionists of the South are 
not as explicit as Northern men in declaring 
him the chief cause of all their woes, bitterly 
complaining that he lured them on till retreat 
was for them impossible, and when their on)y 


whol 


hope of success without bloodshed was in his 
recognition of their independence by acknow 
ledging the disruption of the Union to be com 
plete. That they thought him committed to 
this, and quarrelled with him when he partly 
disappointed them, seems indisputable. Their 
programme really required a message from tht 
President in December, 180, in which he should 
announce that, in consequence of th 
of Mr. Lincoln upon the Republican platform, 
South Carolina had exercised her constitutiona 
right to withdraw from the Union, and that it 
only remained for the North to make concessions 
which would bring ber back with such other 
States as were rapidly following her example, 
or at once and for ever to acquiesce in the sepa 


‘The 


ration. 
of all troops from the se 
produced a condition of 


ton States would have | 





facto, and in which aru 


have come by formal invasion from the one side 
or the other In such a situat t ln | 
that the Northern States w Lba \ lead t 
every demand, and that afte egotiation t 
Union would have been re tructed 
constitutional pro-slavery basis indicated a 
They would have found themselves mistak 


To have followed this bv 


Nation. 


ceded States would have 


thir sinwtl  ¢} + 
id an ke 1 ‘ 


this expectation, but that they had it is scar 





debatal le and it is reasonably rtain that 
they regarded Mr. Buchanan as tulls ‘ 
to their doctrine. His denial of tl 
tional right to secede was, to them, a desert 
by an ally, and tl t nt | 
in their plans 

The task of the bi i} st Xu t 
judgment his fellow-men have | i M 
Buchanan, and review it int ligt I 
complete evidence which he bas $ ‘ 
This Mr. Curtis professes t ive dol and 
that Buchanan has been 1 ed; that N 
Wise, consistent, patrict t t 
did all that could have been done int 
erisis of 1860 to defend and prese t i i 
Government nd that t 
made upon bis ndu ! st ul 
To reach this conclusion, howey tw 
sary that theauthorshould have } ‘ 
of history and of statesmansbhip. H N 
he has given us in a ipter e " 
“Summary of the Slavery © t *< 
Which is that down to IM>4 allt pla f 
the South were just 11 able : 4 t 
‘abolitionism ” was responsible for whatey 
danger of disunion there was, s s 
had given no occasi for t 
the slavery question into politics, He \ 
disapproves the repeal of the M ri | 
mise by the Democrat gislat f 1s 
denies that the Dred Scot “ 
proper sense, the y s 
Court of the Uuited States . 
tional mghts of slaverv ar 
ritories lhis is s tance, what w ‘ 
in 180 as the Silv Grav “ Whig 
we do not f it Mr. ¢ s S 
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t \ a and Ih tTUCKY re lutions of 
: 2% t th of tl lisur 
r chosen formula for expressing 
t! ! t ultra dogmas? Here, again, the cor 
‘ : % 
Spor nee in the biographer’s hands might 
give s much fuller light than is vouchsafed us 
The my leted change cannot be wholly con 
ealed, and me of the step of it are also visi 


ble even in the scanty material which we here 
find. It is noteworthy that the indications of 
‘ps generally appear in the seasons pre 
ding the nominations for the Presidency. 
“Old 


retired to the Hermitage, and he 


Buchanan had been a Jackson man till 
Hickory ’ 
maintained the same outward appearance in the 


if the administration of Van Buren. 


earher part 
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In 1839,* when the succession to Mr. Van Buren 
agitated all Democratic statesmen, in a first 
class ‘‘machine” speech in the Senate against 
restricting Federal officers from meddling in 
practical politics (how history repeats itself !), 
Mr. Buchanan adroitly seized the opportunity 
to ‘put himself right on the record” witb the 
Southern leaders, in the following terms 

‘* Now, sir, I shall say a few words concerning 
the Virginia and Kentucky resolutions of 17s, 
although the Senator from Virginia may con 
sider it sacrilege in me to discuss this subject. 
I have at all times, ever since I read and under 
stood these resolutions, held to the political doe 
trines which they inculcate; and | can assure 
the Senator I bave studied them with care ’ (vol 


1, Pp. oe) 
This would indicate that the reading and study 
had probably been since the close of Jackson's 
Administration. 

In 1844 the Texas and Oregon questions formed 
the staple of the political issues, and the absence 
in the biography of everything which would 
show Mr 
is very significant 


Juchanan’s treatment of the subject 
His position on the Oregon 
question was one which has been most severely 
criticised He had declared Mr. Webster's 
treaty (the Ashburton Treaty) to be a@ gross 
abandonment of the rights of the United States 
in regard to the northeastern boundary, and he 
had gone all lengths with the Western Congress 
men in asserting the unquestionable right to 
Oregon up to 54 40’ north Jatitude. Mr. Curtis 
says of him that no one of the leading Demo- 
cratic statesmen was more conspicuous in bring 
ing about Mr. Polk’s election than he. The 
platform was the notorious ‘54 40’ or fight.” 
Mr. Buchanan was made Secretary of State, and 
one of his earliest acts was to renew the prop sal 
to make 40 the line of our northern limit, at the 
verv time the Administration was renewing, in 
the President's messages, the declaration of our 
incontestable right to the whole. An apology 
which makes no reference to this inconsistency 
is too significant in its silence. Mr. Buchanan 
had been a candidate for the nomination, and 
bad put himself in line with the extremest 
Southern men. His name was withdrawn be 
cause most of the Northern States had instructed 
their delegates for Van Buren. The ‘two 
thirds’ rule” was adopted in the Democratic 
Convention notoriously to give the South an 
absolute control of the nomination, though it 
ostracised every Northern man who could not 
satisfy the disunionists that he was a safe man 
for them 
rule, but afterward made its repeal in the Balti 
more Convention of 1860 the ground of bis asser 


Mr. Buchanan not only accepted this 


tion that Douglas was not the nominee of a 
‘national convention, and an excuse for sup 
porting Breckinridge. His position in 1844 made 
him the chosen instrument, as head of the Cabi 
net under Polk, to abandon the claim to North- 
ern Oregon and to wrench from Mexico a vast 
territory intended to make room for many new 
slave States. The controversy directly affected 
Mr. Buchanan’s ecbaracter as a public man. 
The question was, Did he bold all his principles 

ibject to the dictation of the disunionists of the 
South, and as hiscapital with which to buy a Pre 
sidential nomination’ Mr. Curtis gives us no 
help in answering it. In the Senate, Hannegan, 
‘rat of the West, bitterly de 
nounced the conduct as ** Punie faith.” 


a leading Demo 

In 1848 the “ handwriting ” was plainly te be 
Mr. Curtis tells us that 
Buchanan determined to retire to private life. 
The Whig Administratio 


seen ‘fon the wall,’ 


1 under Taylor and 


* By aslip of the pen, Mr. Curtis makes this “ Toward 
the close of General Jackson's Administration " (vol. 1, 
p. 378) A few similar errors have a rather confusing 


effect on the reader, such as putting the Chicago Con 
vention which nominated Mr. Lincoln “in the spring of 
1856" (VOL i. p. 284 
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Fillmore succeeded. The discovery of gold in 
the newly - acquired Territory of California 
caused a rush of free immigrants to the Pacific 
Coast, and the slave-power was again exaspe- 
rated, the Union was again in danger, because 
California framed a free constitution and asked 
to be admitted as a free State. Clay’s compro- 
mise of 1850 followed, the price for the admission 
f California being the Fugitive Slave Law, 
which took from free citizens of Northern States 
the constitutional right of trial by jury when 
their liberty was immediately in peril on the 
claim of a Southern man that they were escaped 
slaves. Buchanan emerged from his retirement 
to write a letter to a public meeting (vol. ii., p. 
11), in which he signified his full acquiescence in 
the new Southern claim. ‘'I now solemnly de- 
clare,” he said, ‘‘ that two things are necessary 
to preserve the Union from danger: (1) agitation 
in the North on the subject of Southern slavery 
must be rebuked and put down by a strong and 
enlightened public opinion: (2) the Fugitive 
Slave Law must be epforced in its spirit.””. Mark 
that he does not see danger from agitation in 
the South for the extension of slavery. In the 
‘*Had the Wilmot proviso 
become a law, or had slavery been abolished in 
the District of Columbia, nothing sbort of a spe- 
cial interposition of Divine Providence could 
have prevented the secession of most, if not all, 
the slaveholding States.” This latter statement 
is Important as showing his opinion of the ex 
tent and determination of the disunion spirit ten 
years before the rebellion, and of the full intelli- 
gence on this subject which he must have had in 
1860, 


same letter he says 


In 1851 Buchanan was already in the field as a 
candidate for the Presidential nomination in 
1852. He began to be inquired of, touching his 
present views on the slavery question, when 
public sentiment was making many a politician 
in the North change his course. To one inquir 
ing friend (vol. ii., p. 28) he answers that ‘‘ Madi- 
son’s report and Jefferson's Kentucky resolutions 
are the safest and surest guides to conduct a 
Democratic administration of the Federal Gov 
ernment. The Sovereignty of the States 
and a devotion to their reserved rights can alone 
preserve and perpetuate our happy system of 
Government.” To a letter from the ‘‘ Central 
Southern Rights Association of Virginia” (sig- 
nificant name) he answered in almost identical 
terms. To several other inquiries of a similar 
official kind, he declares that ‘ States’ rights” 
and the “reserved rights of the States” should 
be the issue to be presented by the Democratic 
party in 1852. Mr. Buchanan was defeated for 
the nomination by the rivalry of leading North- 
ern Democrats, and Franklin Pierce was nomi- 
nated and elected. Buchanan then accepted the 
mission to England on condition that he should 
not be required to remain abroad more than two 
years—a proviso which was equivalent to an an- 
nouncement that he meant to be in the field in 
1856. 

In one of his prefatory chapters Mr. Curtis 
says that the earlier Democrats of the Middle 
States had ‘‘a strong tendency to the Virginia 
principles of State rights ; but what these were, 
beyond a general tendency to watch and prevent 
an undue expansion of the Federal powers, it 
would be difficult now to say.” Few readers of 
history will share Mr. Curtis's difficulty ; but if 
any had before existed, in 1852 there was none. 
The Kentucky resolutions of 1798 had become 
the favorite form of expression among all the 
Southern extremists, because their phraseology 
was the most explicit and clear as to the alleged 
constitutional right of secession. No one knew 
this better than Buchanan, and he who boasted 
in 183, as we have seen, that he had “ studied 
them with care” knew full well how he would 


be understood by Southern States’-rights asso- 
ciations when be made the resolutions of “08 his 
platform. The names of Jefferson and Madison 
were often used to lure private Democrats in the 
North to ignorant committal to the doctrine of 
those resolutions : but not sotbeir lesders. The 
significant part of the doctrine of States’ rights 
which became the soul of tbe rebellion was 
found, not in the declaration that the Constitu- 
tion gave only specified powers to the Federal 
Government, but in the sweeping assertion that 
the several States themselves, in case of alleged 
violation of such powers, were the “ judges, not 
only of the 


measure of redress.” 


infraction, but of the node and 
No subtilty of sopbism 
has ever been able to rid these words of the 
whole sweeping doctrine of the disunionists, 
that, they themselves being the judges of cause, 
necessity, and policy of secession, the States bad 
each and all the constitutional right to leave the 
Union when they pleased, and hat, once baving 
acted, they were as independent of the Union as 
if they had never joined it. Mr. Buchanan, as 
the “careful student” 
perfectly well that they were so interpreted not 


of these resolutions, knew 


only by Southern States’-rights associations, but 
by all the leading Southern Democrats in 1852. 
The common judgment of the world is that he 
accepted them in this sense, and was nominated 
in 1856 because Davis, Toombs, Mason, Shdell, 
and the rest of the leading politicians of the 
South had faith in his sincerity. There is small 
risk in saying that if his voluminous correspond 
ence with Southern politicians passed unexpur 
gated into Mr. Curtis’s bands, it would not be 
difficult to find sufficient evidence of this, scanty 
as are the specimens to which we are treated in 
this biography. 
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Lectures on Painting, delivered to the Students 
of the Roval Academy. By Edward Armitage 
R.A, Triibner & Co. 1883, 

Luca Della Robbia, with Otber Italian Seulp- 
tors. By Leader Scott. (Great Artists Series. ] 
Scribner & Welford. 1885 

Art Work in Gold and Silver: Modern. By 
Henry B. Wheatley, F.S.A., and Philip H 
Delamotte. 

Art Work in Porcelain. By the same. 
books of Practical Art.] 
Sons, 1885. 


London 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1882 
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Human Proportion in Art and Anthropometry : 
A Lecture delivered at the National Mu- 
seum, Washington, DC. By Robert Fletcher. 
Cambridge : Moses King. 1883. 

Mr. ARMITAGE’s twelve lectures, delivered to 

the students of the Royal Academy between the 

years 1876 and 1882, are diffuse in style and fre- 
quently inaccurate in statement. The first lec 
ture is upon “ Ancient Costume,” and a large 
portion of it is taken up with conjectural re 
marks on ancient Jewish dress which contain no 
information and can be of little use. The second 
lecture, on ‘‘ Byzantine and Romanesque Paint 
ing,” betrays a common misapprehension of the 
nature of Byzantine art and of the value of its 
leading principles. The unskilled drawing and 
the frequent uncouthness of form which are cha- 
racteristic of it appear to be the only qualities 
which the author recognizes. Its ordered de 

sign, through which subsequent art derives some 
of the most fundamental principles of the Greeks, 
is quite ignored. 
sign not being recognized as identical with those 
which lie at the root of Greek art—mere skill in 
graceful and lifelike modelling being, apparent- 
ly, thought to constitute the highest excellence 
of the Greek sculptor—Mr. Armitage declares it 

** hard to believe that these hideous deformities 


The qualities of Byzantine de 
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should have descended from ancient Greek frequently and freely t off 
sculpture.” ‘‘ But ancient art he ntinues tigut vith admirable etfect—a \ ' ‘ t ‘ { voc 
toes not mean the art t { at i 
teles : it nay mean the Pisa, by N ’ { 4 
which preceded the adve San | I ‘ . , 
and he confesses that there h t 3 , 
ddious grimace and the stiff draperies of painters of ial ex tM 
Byzantine figures” which reminds him of this Armita peaks agai 
\ certain traditional arrangement f folds senting stooy sitt t 
in Byzantine art he affirms to be derived from without enough space over t t ids to a ‘ ' i 
late Roman works. We think that a more adk them to stand up, and i 
juate st idy of that ‘‘ taste in ornament” which, f introdu gures ul " 
as he admits, shows that the Byzantine artists riginated proba With the iernian ma f * . 
were ‘‘not deficient in artis ipabilities, f tl Albert Duret I a 
would tend to change his estimat f that grea ‘ver, it wast 1 ma 
id school which gave us the mosaics of St. Mark tracted by w iv \ 
and of Ravenna. It is an injustice to students that 
vive them such fa notions of o1 f ies l vi ar 
most important ancient schools. They should = stances t Egvptian portrait of Rames 
be helped, rather, to see that underlying the the L 
most repulsive forms of Byzantine art there are — friez ind th eliefs fort ra i v of 
vital principles which it behooves them to ay the Cathedral of Florence y Della Rot rat l s 
preciate—principles which form the basis of Finally, on page 24 ve have this Astot ta ‘ 
even the most fully-developed design ir actua me! 





Italian sehools, and by virtue of which that de gen! ibjects, tl " \ ud ' 
sign is separated by a great gulf from all that think objectionable, ar 
is merely picturesque or naturalistic than life I 
In the third lecture, on ‘‘ Eighteenth-Century that chosen for their mural paintings w 
Art,” Reynolds and Gainsborough are spoken of © admirab tect by nearly all the grea 
disparagingly, while, in the author's opinion tine designers, from Giotto to Rapha iw 
Hogarth and Copley are the only English The sixth book in the “ Great Artists Series verity , 
figure-painters of that century whose merit is a sequel to the volun n Ghibert 
would be acknowledged by an intelligent for Donatello, and other early Ita 
eign critic. Contrast with this the judgment of which we noticed some months since, That ony treat ' . 
M. Ernest Chesneau, who, in his recent book on in outline of the rise of Italiar 
English painting, says: ‘‘ Hogarth est avant = schools founded by Ghiberti and Donat 


tout un peintre moraliste. Reynolds et Gains this continues the narrative throug! 
borough, au contraire, sont vraiment des pein and Ith centuries, The work appears ca 

tres.” In the next lecture, on ** David and his ind accurate as regards tl aiding ray 

School,” these bighly conventional painters are facts, and for thes t ow 

characterized as “really great artists,” while interesting and useful to ¢ gr ‘ \ 

the truly refined and beautiful English painter There are son rood = passages \ 

Stothard is mentioned with slight prais In bservations on the be x 

the lecture on ** Drawing” are some highly ques events and nditions of tt t ; tr 

tionable precepts on proportion—as where, on is on f “), where, regarding t ‘ 

page 119, the student is advised to ‘‘ make the declin f the sch s 

leg, from the patella downward, somewhat it was “ partly because 

longer than it is in nature.” Length of leg, it is place of inspiration and tu t tly be Ina ty , 1) 
added, “‘ gives style and elegance to a tigure iluse patronage, instead y t < 

There are, however, some good remarks in nthe early days of t I \ ! t te v} 

this discourse on the expression of movement in and irt 

figures of men and animals. The unsatisfactory private palaces failing ¢ ull forth ¢t higher t \ t mploy 


character of those positions which have lately nature of artists, as the beautifving t ir t! t. | 

been obtained by instantaveous photography is and creation of great national work ad dor t s¥st : ‘ : » ther 
well illustrated. The key to the expression of and partly on a t of t nf ing f reality ‘ relat u ne | 

rapid movement is shown to be in the length of ught and aims b1 ghta a \ allt ther part is thev assu } 
the stride in running, or of the stroke in rowing stic teaching he Renaissar , argues that t w syste f anthro} ' 
and to produce the impression of such movement be added at sundering t arts ‘ ses its results upon ean deri 
we must choose the moment when the stride or from another bad mu { wit } i ' fror iT ent f a vast imber of 





stroke displays its full reach. If, in the « f Among etlect . : ’ 1 t and 
running, we choose the moment when one legis up the mind in perusing t era sof ser ' ' rti This syster 
passing the other, our drawing may be equally [talian artists of t vo and tral t : Ass ‘ t sa rfect human tyy. 





truthful, but it will convey no impression of — the significant hit li nai, lunesta cas : xtent, with sex, age, and 
rapid movement. nese atleast in “a7 2 : _ paige peste 

The remarks on color are sin 
quate. They contain little more than some hints = sculptor, and painter ‘ { t 1s it rtak iss this point, which in 
and suggestions regarding the properties of pig wuees ia 4 visage uate nea pdb sae erebercein 
ments, and their combinations and mutual rela roamental moetal-wort ; This ¢ : SS ee ee 





5 tions. There is nothing whatever concerning istrates the fact that al! t brat s of ¢ t . f ti yetem, it can have no more 
: the fundamental principles of coloring in art fine arts -pring fr t they valu t ld of art, than the older systems 


and nature. The lecture on *‘ Decorative Paint essentially ot ind that a tist evel ‘ ry little, if a forthe artist does 
ing * is equally remarkable for paucity of ideas th Xterns nit s favor the free and ¢ vork from formula, though it may some 
It is concerned, from first to last, with materials development of hts faculties, {fs tent t time subordinately useful for him to be 
nd processes, rather than with principles, while = work ially w n anv depart nt of t couninted with them 


the lecture on ‘‘ Finish” treats largely of th general t I storv of ¢t irts. ¢ 


employment of models and lay-figures, and shows tat all departments hav pered 
other irrelevant matter. In treating of comp propertion as artists have been thus versatile in ///sf f the Northern Pacific Railroad. PB 
sition, little more than arbitrary rules and per practice, and as all the arts have been cultivated Eugen Smalley G. P. Putna 

sonal preferences are given. On page 219 the together “vo, pp. 437, map and illustrations 


author says: ‘‘ A rule which it is well to observe As acritic Mr. Scott does not impress us as Tse first of the three parts into which this wor! 
in all decorative work is to avoid cutting off any = very discerning. His chief praise for so refined is divided corresponds strictly to the title. Part 


¢ } 


portion of the figures.” Yet the great designers and charming a master of expression as Mino da 2 describes the physical features of the countrs 
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Part 3 follows 
main line, with its stations, 


through which the road passes 
of the 
ete, 
the 
readily be appreciated. 


the course 


settlements, The industry necessarily be- 


stowed on historical retrospect cannot 
The narrative begins 
with the early explorers of the Northwest via 
the Great Lakes, and the maritime discoverers 
of the Puget Sound. It 
then passes to the connecting link, the famous 


expedition of 


Columbia River and 
Lewis and Clarke set on foot by 
Jefferson during his Presidency, and actually 
begun just after the completion of the Louisiana 
Purchase. Like Jefferson, Lewis and Clarke were 
Southerners, and all unconsciously worked for 
the ultimate extinction of slavery by broadening 
After them the South re 


garded expansion on that side of the continent 


the area of freedom. 


only with apprehension and unfriendliness, 
New England was now to follow up the ad 
vantage acquired by a hostile section. A Bos 
ton sea-captain had already (in 172) crossed the 


bar of the Columbia River 
had first sailea 
past the mouth of Puget Sound. 


another, still earlier, 
round Vane Island and 
The first popu 
lar advocacy of a national railroad between the 

“from New York to the Columbia 
183-4) 
Bancroft 


ouver's 


two oceans 


River ”—was made (in by a Massachusetts 
Barlow. He 
not, however, the first to declare the feasibility 
of such 


phvsician, Samuel was 
an enterprise, nor does Mr. Smalley 
make that claim for him, though overlooking 
the probable original prophet, Caleb Atwater, 
another native of Massachusetts, in his ‘Tour to 
1831). That 
\sa Whitney, likewise 


Prairie du Chien’ more vigorous 
champion of the idea 
may, from his name, be presumed to have had a 
New England origin, Josiah Perham we know 
was a native of Maine (while yet a part of Mas- 
Nortbern Pacific Kail- 
road Company was organized under his auspices 


in Boston (in 1864). 


sachusetts), and the first 


The real enlistment of capi 


tal presently brought a Vermont element into 
control, and it has ever since been prominent in 
Alter the accession 
f Jay Cooke, as after his failure, the Pennsyl 


vanian management be 


the affairs of the company. 
‘ame of the first impor 
tance, The final alliance of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad with the Oregon system was, again, 
effected largely by Eastern capital. The solitary 
settlement of Astoria atthe mouth of the Cojum 
bia, founded by the German Astor, has at last 
by rail with the Atlantic sea 
board by his countryman, Henry Villard. 

We need not attempt to summarize the strug 


been connected 


gies of the road just completed for existenc+ It 
was, after all, fortunate in suffering from the 
popular reaction against the mode in which the 
Union and Central Pacific roads had been subsi- 
dized by the national Government. Its land aid 
has been all, and will not be judged an excessive 
It owed much to Thad 
leus Stevens, who reported the first land-grant 
bill, and who forced the Union Pacific interest, 
when asking for favors, to support an extension 
if time for completing the Northern Pacific un 
ler its charter. It was the victim of Napoleon 
'Tl.’s insane war upon Germany, through the 
‘onsequent i 


or unwise encouragement. 


ability to market its bonds abroad 


itac il moment. Mr. Smalley shows clear 
ly, however, that failure was inevitable in 1873. 
Ihe cond n of the Northwest was extremely 
ackward and most unpromising, and the ex 
nguis! t the Indian titles to reservations 
tl r Missouri and the Yellowstone, 
whi cted till 1880, was indispensa 
ble to tl f the road, 
Mr. Small has accomplished his difficult 


task with a creditable degree of success. So far 
as he has been able, he has given biographical 
sketches of the men most prominent in all the 
romantic phases of the achievement, and his 


vccount of the financial operations may be taken 


For the Lewis and 
Clarke expedition he might have referred to and 
profitably consulted Dr. Coues’s bibliography. 


as absolutely authoritative. 


What Each Other. By 
William Graham Sumner, Professor of Politi- 
cal and Social Science in Yale College. Harper 
& Brothers, 1885. 


Social Classes Owe to 


THIS little book consists in the main of a plea 
for laissez-faire, which is, being interpreted by 
Adv ice 
of this kind is notoriously bard to give, and we 
cannot say that Professor Sumner has taken 
pains to make it palatable. He is evidently of 
the opinion of the Irish priest who, after having 
bitterly complained of the brutishness of his 
parishioners, was asked whether they were un 


the author, minding your own business. 


affected by the preaching of the Gospel, and 
replied that he was not going to waste the good 
Gospel on the likes of them. The argument is 
strong and convincing, but those who have held 
different Opinions from the autbor’s are likely 
to be convinced against their will. 
be bulhed into silence 


They may 
hammered into sub 
mission, but they will not make trustworthy re- 
cruits. We consider, the fact stated 
by Professor Sumner, that during the last ten 


and 
however, 
years he bas read a great many books and ar- 


“the state” 
as a tutelary genius over us all, to be a sufficient 


ticles by German writers, exalting 


excuse for his asperity, and would by no means 
convey the impression that his adversaries get 
worse treatment than they deserve. It is some 
times necessary to break your opponent's skull 
in order to get access to his brain 

The particular fallacy this book is in- 
tended to explode, is that of regarding the state 
as something more than the people of which it is 
composed. Every attempt to remedy a social 


which 


ill by state interference is an attempt to make 
take care of others. When the 
evil isthe result of bad political institutions, then 


some people 
it nay be the duty of one social class to see that 
But when the 
evil is due to natural causes, nothing but injus- 
tice and mischief can result from compelling 


these institutions are reformed. 


those who have escaped it to relieve those who 
suffer from it. Most of the evils complained of 
nowadays which the state is urged to remedy, 
arise from the wickedness and folly of mankind. 
State relief consists in transferring the punish- 
it to those 
whose virtue and wisdom bave exempted them 
from it. The “ forgotten man,” the sober, in- 
dustrious, and prudent workman, has to pay the 
cost of all the commissions, bureaus, and depart- 
ments that are so rapidly increasing in wumber. 

It is of course impossible to treat thoroughly 
such a theme as this within the limits the author 
has set for himself, and still more so to attempt 
any detailed criticism within the space at our 
command. 


ment from those who have deserved 


We can only say that society is to a 
certain extent organized as a protest against the 
remorselessness of the law of natural selection, 


ind that the argument for laissez-faire, to be 


conclusive, must take account of this fact. We 
think also that Professor Sumner seriously un 
derestimates the extent to which riches are 


gained by dishonest practices. Few large for- 
honorable history, and, 
even where no personal taint attaches to their 
possessors, they are frequently due to the exis- 
tence of unjust privileges. satis- 
f have 
created these privileges and have no right to 
complain of their results. The people are in- 
capable of comprehending the results of their 
legislation unless educated men like Professor 
Sumner recognize the duty of labor in the work 
of political evangelization. 

Although we cannot help regarding some of 


tunes have a perfectly 


Itis hardly a 
factory reply to this to say that the people 





| Number 


the author's statements as too sweeping and 
therefore seriously weakening the force of his 
argument, yet the conclusions he reaches are 
substantially unanswerable. If the force now 
wasted in futile and harmful socialistic schemes 
were devoted to the improvement of existing 
institutions, we should all be much better off, 
and moreover, we should be working in the right 
direction instead of in the wrong one. As Pro- 
fessor Sumner says, a free man is a sovereign, 
but a sovereign cannot take “ tips.” If the state 
is to do for avy class what that class can do for 
itself—that is, if some of us are to be made to 
bear the burdens resulting from the idleness and 
imsprovidence of others—the independent, self- 
reliant citizen will have a hard time of it. No 
more important doctrine than this can well be 
proclaimed, and our country owes a debt of gra 
titude to will proclaim it in the 
sturdy, straightforward style of this book. We 
need not despair of the Republic while our 
young men are fed upon such meat as this. 
Whether Professor Sumner’s pupils adopt his 
conclusions or not, they cannot fail to be stimu- 
lated by his reasoning. To follow him or to 
differ with him takes strong and clear thinking, 
and we congratulate not only them, but those 
whom they will hereafter influence, upon tn- 
struction in politics worthy of the importance of 
the subject. 


whosoever 


Studies in Philosophy, Ancient and Modern. By 
W. L. Courtney. I 
pp. 204. 


wndon: Rivingtons. vo, 
Essays in Philosophical Criticism. 
Andrew Seth and R. B, Haldane. 
Longmans, Green & Co. vo, pp. 277. 
THE two volumes of philosophical essays be 
fore us, ‘Studies in Philosophy, by W. L. 
Courtney, and * Essays in Philosophical Criti 
cism,’ by Professor Seth, Messrs. Haldane, Pro 
fessor Caird, and half-a-dozen other authors, 
are interesting as showing the present state of 


Edited by 


London 


the Kantian Philosophy in England. They 
seem all to be somewhat affected by the in- 


fluence of the late Prof. Thomas Hill Green, of 
Oxford, and an obvious likeness runs through 
their writings—a tone very different from that 
of the American students of this school. These 
Englishmen are not satisfied with vague thought 
or obscure expression. There is no twaddile 
about things thinging themselves, and the like. 
Where our American writers too often adopt a 
style of prophetic inspiration which asserts and 
scorns to reason, these Englishmen cautiously ex- 
plain why they; think as they do, and strive to 
make themselves clear even to those who do not 
agree with them. This is no small attraction 
Abstract thought is at the best difficult enough 
to pursue without baving the additional diffi- 
culty of imperfectly intelligible English added 
to it. The reading public have a right to have 
the philosophy which is presented to 
written in clear, perspicuous, consecutive Eng- 
lish, just as they have a right to have the book 
clearly printed, and the words rightly spelled. 

We have called these writers Kantian because 
they agree in following the general line of inves- 
tigation opened up by Kant, and which Hegel 
pursued with greater or less success. They do 
notattempt a precise reproduction of the work of 
those philosophers, 


them 


“ Valuable as may be the history of thought,” 
says Professor Caird, “ the literal importation 
of Kant and Hegel into another country and 
time would not be possible if it were desirable, 
or desirable if it were possible. The mere change 
of time and place, if there were nothing more, 
implies new questions and a new attitude of 
mind in those whom the writer addresses, which 
would make a bare reproduction unmeaning. 
Moreover, this change of the mental atmosphere 
and environment is itself part of a development 
which must affect the doctrine also if it is no 




















mere dead tradition, but a seed of new intellec- 
tual life. Any one who writes about philosophy | 
must have his work judged not by its relation to 
the intellectual wants of a past generation, but | 
by its power to meet the wants of the present 
time—wants which arise out of the advance of 
science, and the new currents of influence which 
are transforming man’s social and religious life.” 

We have quoted this passage at length because 
it bas such a valuable lesson in it for our own 
writers. The Kantian philosophy is a tender 
exotic here in this country. One cannot 
approach it without entering a hothouse whose 
overloaded atmospbere betrays the artificial 
attempt to reproduce thoughts no longer in living | 
relation to our time. These English essays, | 
however, are more practical, treating modern 
science and history and art and religion from the 
standpoint of idealistic philosophy. They discuss 
Spencer's evolution of the social organism, and 
Darwin’s struggle for existence, and the new 
ethics of positivism, with a real appreciation of 
their value. 





“Tf,” says Mr. Courtney, “ we confine our- 
selves to broad general issues, and ask to which 
side will tend the future speculations of English 
psycbology, the answer is hardly doubtful. For 
many reasons it seems hkely that the ultimate 
victory in England will rest with the side which 
lays its stress on science and experience, a 
{on account of] the constitutional English dislike 
of subtlety, and its preference for that which 
affords solid and tangible results. And if this 
be so, it becomes a matter of sowe importance to 
adapt to the newer standpoint some of those 
practical studies and disciplines which have 
hitherto been modelled on the older lines. There 
is little doubt, for instance, that the science of 
education bas been hitherto based on something 
like the Platonic idea of the soul as a separate 
and special substance in authority over the 
body. And the science of ethics, too, has un- 
doubtediy some of the old spiritualistic Adam 
about it, with its insistence on ideal duty and 
authoritative conscience and categorical impe 
ratives. Conceptions such as these must eitber 
disappear or be vitally transformed in the cru- 
cible of experimental ethics.” 


These essays are analytical and critical, not 
constructive. And there is in them occasionally 
a doubt about fundamental ideas and an unwil- 
ling obedience to practical considerations that 
is characteristic of our day. Mr. Courtney's 
volume is decidedly the more brilliantly written 
of the two, and gives hopes for excellent future 
work. Both books are attractively printed. 
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Symonds s Italian Byways. 


By John Addington Symonds, author of ‘ Renais- 
sance in Italy... 12mo, $1 75, 


“Perhaps we shall best praise Mr. Symonids’s latest 
sketches by saying that we have never been so con 
scious of a keen desire to follow in a traveller's foot 
steps as while turning over the pleasant pages of 
‘Italian Byways.’ "—Pall Mali Gazette. 
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a new edition of this very popular and prac- 
tical cook-book. 
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The Fertilization of Flowers. By Prof. Her- 


mann Miller. Translated and edited by 
D'Arcy W. Thompson, B.A., Scholar of 
Trivity Coliege, Cambridge. With a preface 
by Charles Darwin. London and New York 


Macmillan & Co. 1885. 

WE begin our notice of this book sorrowfully 
with the announcement of the death of the 
author, which, as we are at this moment ap- 
prised, took place in the Tyrol on the 2th of 
August—prematurely, we judge: for the earliest 
of the researches which name 
illustrious in this new branch of biology wes 
publisbed as Jate as the year 1869, and the origi 
nal edition of ‘ Die Befruchtung der Blumen’ 
appeared in 1873. Moreover, the work now 
neatly rendered into English by Mr. Thompson, 


have made his 


sO 


and enriched by “ a large mass of Dr. Hermann 
Miiller’s recent observations,” carries a sadden 
ing reminder in the preface by Darwin, “ full of 
suggestion, full of kindly, appreciative feeling,” 
which was one of the very last of bis writings 
A crowning merit and advantage of Dr. Miller's 
work is that be investigated with equal pains 
taking and with equal acuteness the mechanism 
of the flower visiting insects and the progressive 
development of their adaptations, and of the 
Part 2, The 
Insects which Visit Flowers,” with its beautiful 
illustrations, is therefore of special interest to 
readers and students in this country; Part 3, 
taking up the flowers in their natural orders, 
and enumerating the insects known to visit 
them, is encyclopwdic, and is also capitally 
illustrated; while Part 4 takes a general retro 
spect of the various structural features of 
flowers, tracing their general effects on the life of 
the plant and the course, if not the causes, of its 
modifications. At the end there is a very full 
bibliography, drawn up by the English editor, 
and revised by the lamented author. The his 
torical introduction lets us know hi well Dr 
Miiller appreciated bis countryman Cbristian 
Conrad Sprengel, who, in that long-forgotten 
and lately resuscitated volume which was pub- 
lished just ninety years ago, 
curious branch of biology. 

“rich store of his patient and acute observa 
tions and his comprehensive and accurate inter 
pretations,” inspired and claritied by the 
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broader teleological by “the 
Knight-Darwin law,” the lamented author of the 
TO) 


view opened 
present elaborate treatise (covering nearly 
pages, Svo) has restored the German ascendency 
of and attained 
the highest position in it 


in this interesting line inquiry, 


A text-book on this subject was much wanted 
The way for it bas been well prepared in thi 
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have very many readers, 
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TEACHERS & 

OFFICERS: 

The success of Swinton's Readers, just pub- 
lished, has been so marked—more than 250,000 
copies having been called for during the past sixty 
days—that we have been unable to fully keep up 
with the demand for them, and are compelled to 
ask the patience of those whose orders remain un- 
filled. We shall be prepared, in a few days, to 
supply the books in any required quantity ; mean- 
time we can only regret the disappointments and 
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annoyances ensuing through this delay. 
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AN ENTIRELY NEw Series oF SCHOOL READ- 
ING-BOOKS, tn FIVE NUMBERS. 





By Professor WILLIAM SWINTON. 





IN PRESENTING this new series of school 
reading-books to the educational public, the 
publishers believe they are not claiming too 
much when they say that they are the most 
carefully edited and most beautiful series of 
school text-books ever issued from the press. 

Swrnton’s READERS are preéminently LAN- 
GUAGE READERS. It is the conviction of the 
author of the books tkat the reader is the real 


focus of school language-study. 


The illustrations are by the most eminent 
American artists: Church, Dielman, Frede- 
ricks, Pyle, Harper, White, and others, and 
were drawn expressly for these books. 


I. SWINTON’S PRIMER AND FIRST 
"£ADER.—In print and script exercises. The 
4, t exercises are a specially attractive fea- 
‘ “hy, ‘ng white on black, as in blackboard 
anu “ ‘ork, the script being the result of 
carefu. ~ . *ment in securing a practical 
style of x 4s, this sort of work. Another 
noticeable . *# of this book 1s the type, 
which was mac. for us, and which is unlike 
any other font of type heretofore cut, in the 
matter of size and face. Handsomely illus- 
trated, and bound in cloth. One volume ; 120 
pages. 

Il. SWINT7ON’S SECOND READER.— 
In print and script exercises. This is also a 
beautiful book, and commendsitself especially 
for its grading, for the purity and sweetness 
of its literary form, and for the development 
of “‘language work.” Illustrated, and bound 
in cloth. 176 pages. 

Ill. SWINTON’S THIRD READER.— 
Presenting many new and original features. 
Noticeable for the charming series of original 
lessons entitled ‘‘ Home Pets,” ‘‘ Bright Exam- 
ples,” and “About Plants.” Illustrated, and 
bound in cloth. 240 pages. 

IV. SWINTON’S FOURTH READER. 
—A book of choice selections for this important 
grade, carefully edited and arranged. It con- 
tains also many useful and entertaining original 
lessons, especially on ‘‘ Useful Knowledge,” 
and *‘ Pictures of American History.” 
trated, and bound in cloth. 384 pages, 


V. SWINTON’S FIFTH READER & 
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Illus- } 


SPEAKER.—This book contains abundant | 


exercises in language, reading, recitation, and 
declamation. An instructive and entertaining 
original feature is the series of lessons under 
the title of “Glimpses of Science,” presented 
in the highest form of literary art. Illustrat. 
ed, and bound in cloth. 480 pages. 


Sample pages and full descriptive circulars, 
by mail, to teachers and educatvonists. 

*.* A set of the Readers, from the First to the 
Fifth inclusive, sent to any teacher or educa- 
tionist on receipt of $1.75. 
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No. 1 ready Monday, Oct. 1. 


The English Illustrated 
Magazine. 


The price at which it is issued justifies the be- 
lief that it will appeal to a large and varied 
circle of readers, and an endeavor will be made 
in tbe choice and arrangement of its contents to 
satisfy the tastes of all who are interested in 
Literature and Art. 

By the help of numerous engravings, which 
will be applied to the illustration of every theme 
wherein the services of Art can be fitly em- 
ployed, it is intended to give to the pages of 


The English Illustrated 
Magazine 


a wider scope and a more vivid and varied inte- 
rest than can be attained by the unaided re- 
sources of printed text, while at the same time 
the presence and support of writers of reputation 
in every branch of Literature and Science will 
effectually distinguish the new publication from 
those illustrated periodicals which are exclusive- 
ly devoted to the study and criticism of art. 


The English Illustrated 
Magazine 


is designed for the entertainment of the home, 
and for the iustruction and amusement of young 
and old ; and it will be conducted in the belief 
that every section of its readers, in whatever 
direction their tastes and interests may tend, are 
prepared to demaud and to appreciate the best 
that can be offered to them. 

Fiction, in the shape of short stories or longer 
serials, will always find a place in the pages of 


The English Illustrated 
Magazine, 

and Poetry will be admitted as often as it is 
found possible to secure contributions from ac- 
knowledged masters of the craft. The Maga- 
zine will also contain studies in History and 
Biography, and records of Travel, together with 
descriptive papers on such places in our own 
Empire and in foreign countries as, by right of 
natural beauty or the associations of art, have 
served to make travel memorable. It will treat 
from time to time of the serious occupations of 
our modern life, and of its pleasures and amuse- 
ments, of our National Industries and our Na- 
tional Sports, touching, as the occasion offers, 
upon all topics, Literary, Artistic, Scientific, 
and Social, which are of interest to English- 
speaking peoples throughout the world. 
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